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Editorial 
History-Mindedness 


A people that does not know its past will not understand its present and 
will not likely have a future -—A. R. MANN 


Too many college students have too little sense of the tremendous 
scope of the time in which they spend their brief day. They have failed 
to learn that nothing is brand new, that everything has passed through 
a long sequence to reach its present shape and status. It is a crude 
and narrowing thing not to be able to see yesterday, or last year, or 
last century in anything to which we give thought. Geology is but 
history in round numbers. The granite steps we climb into a building 
are but one chapter in the history of the world; the Tennessee River 
many chapters. Geological ages were used to provide motive force for 
the automobiles, or the airplanes in which we ride, and building ma- 
terials for our temples and homes. Geography, in considerable part, is 
history’s picture book. It deals very greatly in the phenomena that 
mark and condition the passage of time. A true student of science soon 
discovers that there is no understanding of scientific materials apart 
from the continuing accumulations of basic experience over the cen- 
turies. Joseph Priestley “discovered” oxygen in 1774; but there was 
just as much oxygen to discover in the year 1, and humans have been 
breathing it since Adam. Language does not spring ready-born from the 
forehead of a god, but slowly, thrillingly, even drearily it moves for- 
ward, adding, discarding, revising, always restless, never taking its ease 
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in inertia. Humans have a passion for improving their language in step 
with their advancing culture. No one ever understood the sweep and 
significance of mathematics who was entirely ignorant of the Chaldeans, 
of Euclid, of Descartes, of Isaac Newton, of Albert Einstein. There is 
nothing new under the sun. There were sounds in the world before 
there were ears to hear them, but man slowly has risen to the ability to 
arrange those sounds into the music we love so well. There was color in 
the world before there were eyes. Over long ages man has been thrilling 
to that color, studying it, arranging it, multiplying it, bringing it closer 
and closer to the life he lives. These illustrations could be extended. 
History-mindedness is a major condition of culture, and offers vision to 
those who need to see and want to see. 
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The Role of Values in Educational 


and Social Research' 


CARTER V. GOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


INTRODUCTION 


Educational research and social research in general, including the 
behavioral sciences, »ust give a prominent place to certain concepts 
that are common in our culture: purpose, motive, teleology, values, 
feelings, and emotions. These values are close to the heart of human 
living—a view that has received greatly increased support during the 
past two decades. However, as recently as the 1930's, there was an 
overemphasis on statistical and measurement techniques, to the partial 
exclusion of certain other problem-solving procedures, in many graduate 
departments of education and psychology. There were even instances 
in certain graduate divisions of education where the term “philosophy” 
was not permitted to appear in a course title or description. That 
this view has changed materially can be amply documented in the 
literature of education, psychology, and sociology. 

The “pure” scientist traditionally prided himself on his concern for 
fact and his indifference to value, an attitude that influenced Titchener, 
who imitated the classical physicist in his zeal to make psychology 
scientific and excluded value along with meaning and utility from the 
new science of psychology. It is true that some schools of psychology 
have centered their problems around purpose, personality, adjust- 
ment, or Gestalten, rather than around sensation, with at least some 
place for value in their world of facts, and yet other psychologists 
have reserved for values a central place in their system. From this 
varied background psychology in the 1930’s developed applications 
of the scientific method in attacking various aspects of the problem of 
values. A comprehensive review of psychological studies of values, in- 

1 Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates, Methods of Research: Educational, Psychological, 


Sociological. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954, 920 p. Many of the statements and 


points of view presented in this paper incorporate materials found in this book (without 
quotation marks). 
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corporating a bibliography of 211 items, covers the following problems:* 


1. Measuring the values of groups of individuals and relating the 
results to other data concerning the groups (individual differences) . 


2. The origin and development of values within the individual. 
3. The influence of an individual’s values on his cognitive life. 


By way of definition and delimitation, Dukes concludes from his 
review that such terms as attitude, interest, motive, need, sentiment, or 
valence are ofien used interchangeably with value, or at least refer 
to some aspect of value, and that investigations of level of aspiration, 
character, or the superego almost necessarily involve evaluations. 


An Interdisciplinary Approach to Problem Solving 


Research workers and scholars are coming to recognize that there is 
really no essential conflict between the problem-solving procedures of 
science, philosophy, logic, history, statistics, and case-clinical study, 
whether our concern is with values or some other major question. There- 
fore, in offering graduate instruction, particularly in research courses, 
and in our discussions of research we should make only moderate use 
of the term “scientific.” The methods of science (and technology) and 
of philosophy (and logic) are complementary techniques, perhaps 
different aspects of the general purpose of a single discipline of inquiry, 
in the development of problem or concept and in the gathering of evi- 
dence with which to test or modify the concept. It is held that science 
without philosophy is blind, while philosophy without science is empty. 

The point of view presented in the preceding paragraph is in keeping 
with evidence of an interdisciplinary approach and of close cooperation 
between the different areas of behavorial and human and social science, 
as found in the literature and in certain graduate programs and research 
centers that utilize the combined resources of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, education, and a number of other social areas. This larger 
movement toward cooperation in all the human sciences makes it 
possible to develop a common pattern of research methodology (and 
to some extent theory, as well as background for study of values), with 
appropriate applications to each special field of investigation. 


* William F. Dukes, “Psychological Studies of Values.” Psychological Bulletin 52: 24-50; 
January 1955. 
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Values in Relation to Research As a Way of Progress 


We note that our time is one of rapid progress, with the rate of 
progress still accelerating and further progress dependent on increased 
amounts of research. Research can expand indefinitely, in keeping 
with the desires of society. Our values, ethics, and philosophy must 
determine whether we wish research to expand. So far, we have been 
able to make some assimilation of the many new products and procedures 
developed through research and science, although there is apparent a 
shearing tension between different parts of our culture—the great 
enlightenment in the physical fields, our growing control of biological 
processes, and our much slower grasp of fundamental factors in the 
field of human behavior. Continuation of progress in research will 
depend on the extent to which progress in these different lines of 
inquiry can be brought into balance, for no culture can stand in- 
definitely an increase of shearing stress between its major aspects of 
living and problem solving. 

Here is a question of human values. Is science man’s friend or his 
foe, a blessing or a curse? Some fear the power that research has 
placed at our disposal, and equally in the hands of persons who may 
not be our friends. Undoubtedly the history and philosophy of science 
will help us in finding an answer. We have encountered the challenge 
of managing this new estate and of turning it to good account. We 
should not make the mistake of imputing to science itself the qualities 
and characteristics (the values) that are solely those of human beings. 
We should not talk and act as though science is animate, as though it 
carries moral responsibility, as though in itself it is good or bad, 
since there is no more goodness or badness in science than in knowledge 
at large. It is true that the applications man makes of science and the 
ends for which he employs research are deeply moral, for they funda- 
mentally affect man’s welfare, but we must draw a sharp distinction 
between science and man’s use of it. 

Philosophy and a system of values are basic to consideration of the 
functions or purposes of research, in considering such questions as, 
What is the mission of research and science in society? Does research 
destroy the finer qualities of life? Will it dominate mankind? We 
must recognize that science is simply a form of knowledge or under- 
standing. When we raise the question of its value and use, we are 
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in part raising the question of the value and the use of any knowledge 
and understanding, since the role of science is precisely that of in- 
telligence. To doubt the value of science is to bring into question the 
function of intelligence. 


Concepts of the purpose to which research should be put are fre- 
quently enmeshed in the political and social philosophy of a particular 
nation. According to one social philosophy, science is cultivated by a 
certain economic group for the sake of favoring their position and in- 
creasing their earnings, with the goals of science regarded as material- 
istic in nature. Values are involved when we turn to the individual 
scientist and look for the personal motives that prompt him to pursue 
his professional labors. Frequently he engages in research because 
of his love for exploration, often working without regard to hours and 
without expectancy of material reward, in many instances at the price 
of considerable personal sacrifice. Democracy is likely to hold, in 
terms of values, that through free competitive research, socially sup- 
ported but not politically controlled, our ultimate democratic goal for 
research will be achieved, namely, the most benefit for the most people. 


Research was born out of man’s problems, and the social goal of re- 
search is the good life. 


The good life makes demands on all fields of science, in that human 
needs are in part physical, in part biological, and in part psychological 
or sociological. Responsibility rests on social science by way of under- 
taking research that will help man delineate his own purposes, of aiding 
man in obtaining what he has decided he wants. In this area of re- 
sponsibility social science characteristically departs from those sciences 
that do not study human wants. In doing so, social science helps man 
determine what he desires; this is an area of decision-making, of 
appraising likely gains and losses, of assessing relative interests, and 
of harmonizing conflicting forces. These are difficult problems that 
require the help of all competent persons studying human nature and 
human values, whether engaged in research in the narrower sense or 
in more philosophical aspects of problem solving. The subject matter 
of social research is immersed in human values, and social sciences 
cannot with integrity disregard what is so prominent an element in 
their field of study. Physical conceptions are not adequate, without 
proper modifications, in studying human phenomena. Workers in the 
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social fields must be cautious of mechanical borrowing from the physical 
sciences, since the problem of clarifying and evaluating social goals 
has not typically been a major concern of the physical sciences. 

In considering goals as part of the undertaking of social science, we 
must remember that science does not and never will control man, since 
man decides what he will do with science, the ends for which he will 
use it. To speak of science as becoming man’s master is a mere figure 
of speech. Research findings can never replace judgment, but only 
narrow the range in which judgment must operate. When we recognize 
that science is something within man himself, a form of understanding, 
then we cease to raise the question as to whether man or science will 
make the final decision, for science and judgment both occur in the 
same mind, Adequate study of values (human valences, perhaps) con- 
stitutes the main challenge to the creative ingenuity of social scientists 


in developing new scientific criteria and procedures that are valid for 
their task. 


Theory and Values in Formulation and Development 
of the Problem 


Theory and values play a prominent role in identifying likely sources 
of problems, applying sound criteria for selection of the problem, 
adequate definition of the problem, and formulation of shrewd hy- 
potheses. Fruitful sources of problems include the various phases of 
the graduate instructional program, analysis of an area of knowledge 
or of existing needs, extension of completed investigations, and certain 
other sources. Factors to be considered in selection of a research prob- 
lem are both external and personal, frequently involving values. Ex- 
ternal criteria have to do with such matters as novelty and importance 
for the field, availability of data and method, and institutional or ad- 
ministrative cooperation. Personal criteria involve such considerations 
as interest, training, cost, and the time factor. 

Values are prominent in the delimitation and definition of the 
problem, including the analysis of the problem into its constituent 
elements, determining the limits or scope of the investigation, pro- 
viding orientation through the related literature, identifying likely 
sources of data and method, ascertaining the need for the study, and 
formulation of initial assumptions and working hypotheses. Especially 
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in the development of hypotheses and theories, workers in fields of 
social research should avoid formalism and slavish imitation of the 
approaches of physical science. Before the data-gathering step, there 
is available for background a large amount of writing which defines 
problems, states hypotheses, points out significant elements that enter 
into a situation, and refines concepts—all of which are useful to the 
person who may undertake research in the area discussed. In thus 
calling attention to problems needing study, helping in the formulation 
of them, and perhaps raising the level of insight and understanding, this 
sort of writing contributes in a significant fashion to the progress and 
improvement of the stream of research. It is thus a part of research, but 
it is scarcely complete enough in itself, when viewed alone, to be called 
an individual piece of research. 


Historical Interpretation and Values 


History is rewritten because of the errors and inadequacies of 
existing history, discovery of new sources, significant reinterpretation 
of old data, and changing viewpoints (sometimes values or attitudes) 
toward the past. When society changes its point of view from time to 
time (possibly every decade or two) any new social theory or evidence 
formerly overlooked in historical writing should receive adequate at- 
tention in the reinterpretation of history. It is essential to give ap- 
propriate emphasis to all causal factors or sources in a synthetic or 
eclectic treatment of historical events, rather than to follow a particular 
philosophy or school of thought (or system of values) that may exclude 
some part of the evidence. 

To cite_an illustration, prominent American historians over a period 
of sixty years who have seen fit to discuss the personal factor in history 
(frequently involving values) have considered the following problems: 
the influence of the individual in relation to the science of history, the 
need to save particular historical figures from the adulation of zealots 
and the hostility of iconoclasts, the desirability of rescuing unde- 
servedly forgotten historical persons, and the need to judge individuals 
in the light of their own setting and sometimes by other standards. 
During the 1930’s and 1940’s the subject of the individual in history 
entered only slightly into the addresses of the presidents of the 
American Historical Association, although certain of these specialists 
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had in mind specific historical figures to whom they attributed varying 
degrees of causal influence. This omission may seem strange during a 
period when dictators and democratic leaders loemed so large in 
domestic and international affairs, and when the destiny of nations 
seemed to hinge on the decisions of sometimes one, or two, or three 
persons.” 

A consideration of schools of historical interpretation suggests that 
almost inevitably the historian is influenced by some preconceived 
point of view (or personal value). This human tendency, with its ac- 
companying limitations, could be illustrated by many examples in the 
area of internal criticism of sources. While the force of conviction 
may add values by way of color, narrative power, and portraiture to 
the work of great historians, it must be remembered that the goal of 
the historian is that of unprejudiced truth. 


Descriptive-Survey Studies and Values 


It should be emphasized that many evaluative or “value-laden” 
studies in education are made each year; for example, surveys to de- 
termine the need for certain types of schools. Of course such “value” 
terms must be capable of definition in working terms, on the same basis 
as all other terms in the statement of the problem and procedure. 

The Florida survey‘ may be used as an illustration of the type of 
recommendation commonly found in survey studies, particularly in 
state surveys. A major recommendation is that, in order to place the 
financing of schools on a sound and equitable basis, Florida should ex- 
pand and modify its plan of state aid into a comprehensive program 
of state and local school support which provides adequately for all 
items of school expenditure. This is a committee recommendation, 
and not an immediately factual statement. The recommendation comes 
from or is based on facts, plus an adopted pattern or frame of reference 
on the part of the committee; for example, the adoption of the general 
goal of a good school system, acceptance of the particular social philoso- 
phy that a good school system is desired for all, and that a particular 
plan of equalization is best, in contrast to leaving the matter entirely 
" * Herman Ausubel, Historians and Their Craft: A Study of the Presidential Addresses 


of the American Historical Association, 1884-1945. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. 373 p. 


“Florida Citizens Committee on Education, Education and Florida’s Future, p. 63. 
allahassee, Fla., January, 1947. 92 p. 
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to local effort, or expecting federal aid to do all the equalizing, or in 
lieu of some other scheme. This is a rather typical kind of recommenda- 
tion, as found in school surveys, and is legitimate when its nature is 
clear. The recommendation is made in the light of an analysis of facts, 


so that a part of its nature is factual, but another part is an adopted 
scheme of values. 


By way of another illustration, what is the practical significance of 
frequency, particularly in curriculum development? While frequency 
may be an element of importance, it is only one element, and its sig- 
nificance must be evaluated by analyzing carefully its logical and 
functional contribution to the total picture. The concept of frequency 
involves two different aspects. If the investigator secures responses 
indicating the number of people who do a certain thing or the number 
of times the behavior occurs throughout the group, the frequency may 
be interpreted in the form of a proportion of the group, or as a per cent. 
In another sense, frequency may refer to a time concept. How often 
does a particular individuai perform a given act or engage in a certain 
form of behavior or response? An important question concerning many 
of the earlier frequency studies voiced the fear that such investigation 
overstressed the commonplace or the average, and did not provide suit- 
able goals (a question of values) for taking the next steps on the road 
to progress. Another criticism of the earlier studies was that many 
of them were concerned with details, whereas large numbers of teachers 
and educators wished to place stress on integrating principles and orient- 
ing ideas. 

To cite another example, interpretation of error studies in such areas 
as English usage and arithmetic may make them appear to have more 
intrinsic value than other frequency investigations, since they deal 
directly with deficiencies or shortcomings, and have been made for the 
express purpose of revealing weaknesses. A criticism of the earlier 
studies of errors is that they do not reveal why the child made the 
particular errors and, therefore, do not provide much help in teaching 
him. In most instances an error is a response habit that probably has a 
long history, growing out of a complex background of information and 
associations which at some time and place have become tangled. Error 
studies involve an implication that whatever children do not know 
they should learn. There is little value in revealing what a child can- 
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not do, unless we also know what he should be able to do; we are in- 
terested in discovering what a child’s habits or responses should be 
for each age and grade. Most of the earlier investigations of errors 
gave little attention to the psychology of learning and almost no help 
to the teacher on working the instructional materials into the child’s 
experiences. By their very objectivity, the findings of error studies may 
tend to distort the true picture of the child’s needs. Such investigations 
direct attention to certain very narrow aspects of the child’s shortcom- 
ings and fail to reveal the condition of many other kinds of deficiency 
that probably exist in the pupil’s abilities or habits (which may be 
of far greater import). A perspective that begins with and empha- 
sizes errors, rather than with a more complete picture of the accomplish- 
ment desired, seldom reaches the more subtle, less conspicuous, but 
exceedingly important aspects of ability, such as interest, pleasure in 
doing or using, emotional adjustment, purpose, and other large in- 
tegrating and dynamic patterns of performance and behavior (in other 
words, values). As in many other types of investigation, when in- 
terpreting frequency studies, the simpler and the more objective the 
facts, the more circumspect one has to be in drawing practical con- 
clusions from them. 


In the area of data-gathering techniques, some types of questionnaires 
(for example, the depth questionnaire) go beyond statistical data and 
factual material into the area of attitudes, and hidden motivations. 
If opinion is recognized as such and the results are carefully interpreted, 
this is a legitimate field of investigation for the questionnaire, by way 
of securing a cross section of thought or attitude. Opinions and atti- 
tudes are facts, in so far as the responses are typical of the individuals, 
but they are facts of opinion. They represent the leanings or attitudes 
of a person, whether right or wrong. These facts of opinion are 
different from opinions about facts (which are frequently untrust- 
worthy). The depth questionnaire, like the depth interview, seeks to 
ascertain the motivation behind attitudes, interests, preferences, values, 
and decisions. In other words, depth psychology or depth interviewing 
seeks to get at the structure of motivation, that is, the dynamic structure 
of the individual. 


As an example of documentary analysis, a teacher or a supervisor 
may wish to select supplementary reading books. He makes a word 
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study to determine which supplementary books have a given number 
of new words not in the basic readers, and the extent to which the 
supplementary books repeat the words in the basic readers. The teacher 
or supervisor is now faced with a question of value judgment. How 
much repetition is desired? How many new words? The answer in- 
volves the emphasis, purpose, and philosophy of teaching reading. 

To use another illustration, appraisal procedures lean more heavily 
upon the human element than do the more objective methods of in- 
vestigation, since appraisal is undertaken for the specific purpose of 
including the human element. It is not an attempt to measure ob- 
jective characteristics, but rather to determine the effect of these 
characteristics upon human beings. It is concerned primarily with 
human values and secondarily with the physical attributes to which 
these values are attached (somewhat ephemerally). Therefore, our 
efforts to improve the techniques of appraisal will not be directed 
toward eliminating those charges in value that are truly characteristic 
of human preference, for to do so would inject spurious elements in 
what we desire to keep natural. We should strive only to free the 
expression of value from sporadic elements, in order that we may secure 
a judgment of the essential characteristics of specimens that is true or 
typical for the individual judge at a given time, with an expectation of 
reasonable variation from time to time, or place to place, or between 
one judge and another. Human beings have a large number of wants, 
desires, opinions, attitudes, preferences, values, and choices, however 
changeable these may be; appraisal is in effect the procedure by 
which we ascertain and make overt these characteristically variable 
reactions of a psychological or social character. For certain purposes an 
index of human values may be more important than any number of 


physical measurements (perhaps made with great accuracy and re- 
liability). 


The Teacher’s Values and Classroom Experimentation 


The teacher’s values, attitudes, interests, motives, and sentiments 
frequently affect the procedure and results of controlled classroom 
experimentation. At times the teacher is invited to participate in an 
experiment conducted by a trained research worker. Controlled con- ~ 
ditions and procedures can be maintained much more readily if the 
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teacher knows something of the scientific spirit of inquiry as back- 
ground for his participation in classroom experimentation. Teachers 
are almost invariably inclined to try to “help along” with a study, so that 
the results come out the way they “should”—the way the teachers 
themselves or the researchers want them to come out. Then, te. the 
teachers naturally do whatever they think will be most helpful f: each 
individual pupil, rather than abide by the strict experimental pro- 
cedure. They make many exceptions and departures from the pre- 
scribed rules set forth for the experiment. If they could be imbued 
with the spirit of experimentation and were able to shift their ideals 
temporarily from trying to help the pupils or to obtain certain results 
over to trying to be objective, impartial, and somewhat scientific— 
trying “to find out” rather than letting their compulsions guide them 
—then formal experimentation which involves classroom teachers could 
and would be more dependable. Certainly the teacher should be en- 
couraged toward an attitude that would permit him to welcome ex- 
perimentation and in which he would retain the spirit of experimenta- 
tion in the sense of being willing and eager to try something new in 
order to see how it works. This is a part of the scientific, exploratory 
spirit—a part of the adventure of teaching. 

In other words, while the numerous problems of control, measure- 
ment, and interpretation in experimental research render accurate 
generalization difficult, we should remember the stimulating effect of 
such investigation on the experimenter and on both teachers and pupils, 
somewhat like a change in weather or in scenery. This stimulating in- 
fluence as a valuable by-product (a personal value) of experimentation, 
along with a substantial body of dependable information, amply justi- 
fies more extensive participation in carefully planned and conducted 
experimental studies. However, we must recognize that statistical and 
experimental studies do not play the role in education and in the various 
social areas that they do in the physical sciences. This is because the 
social sciences represent, by comparison, not only the scientific aspects 
of a problem or undertaking, but also the managerial, judicial, legisla- 
tive, and various other practical aspects (including human values) of 
putting science to work in the interest of our social institutions. 


The Life History and Values 
The life history differs from the usual autobiography in its emphasis 
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on the natural history of the individual, his reactions to early social 
stimuli that have led to development of attitudes and values, evolution 
of a philosophy of life, personal experiences, anecdotes, mental and 
social conflicts, crises, adjustments, accommodations, and release of 
tensions; in other words, “a deliberate attempt to define the growth of a 
person in a cultural milieu and to make theoretical sense of it.”” In 
terms of such a definition, the life-history view of social facts repre- 
sents longitudinal rather than cross-sectional observation of culture. 
The life history does not stress judgments of merit, and ordinarily is 
not secured from famous persons, but from those who have en- 
countered mental and social crises or conflict situations. It has the 
characteristics of an intimate personal document or confession that 
records through introspection inward stresses and attitudes or values 
rather than external events. 


Qualitative Emphasis in Developmental and Growth Studies 


The most noticeable shift in technique and emphasis during more 
recent years in studying the intellectual growth of children has been 
the increasing use of projective methods and particularly of drawing 
and painting as a means of exploring the more subtle changes in the 
child’s inner world of thoughts, values, attitudes, and feelings; for 
example, the doll-play technique and spontaneous drawings and paint- 
ings have been utilized successfully in studying the emotional ex- 
periences and personality development of children. The investigation 
of personality development has included a variety of projective tech- 
niques (for example, word association, story telling, play, psychodrama, 
picture methods, drawing, and painting), observation of behavior, in- 
terviews, questionnaires, personal documents, rating scales, and other 
psychometric and sociometric instruments. 

Investigations of intellectual changes during maturity and old age 
definitely indicate that, with age, test performances change. A sig- 
nificant conclusion is that qualitative aspects of intellectual perform- 
ance are fully as important as quantitative variations. A helpful di- 
rection for future research on the problem of aging is to study per- 
sonality changes revealed by longitudinal studies, with a thorough 


® John Dollard, Criteria for the Life History. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. 
p. 3. Reprinted in 1949 by Peter Smith. 
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analysis of cultural attitudes toward aging and of changing values, 
motives, and adjustment problems with increased age. 


Action Programs, Implementation, and Values 


Human values loom large in programs of action and implementation. 
Action studies usually stem from an urgent practical or felt need, 
with a goal of application of results and improvement of practice in 
the particular setting where the group or investigator works, Human 
values are recognized in the current emphasis on the social responsibili- 
ties of scientists and research workers, in other words, an attempt to 
develop a social policy for science, in order to guarantee that knowledge 
will be used for the benefit of mankind. Even the decision of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science to meet in Atlanta 
involved a system of social values. The welfare and even the survival 
of society depend on the proper relationship between science and a 
democratic system of human values. 
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Guided Free Reading Versus Other 
Methods in High School English 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL, Professor of Education and 
Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic 

University of Virginia and 

GRACE E. WILSON, Teacher, 

Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas 


Introduction. During the fall semester of 1954 an experiment was 
conducted at Highland Park High School, Highland Park Independent 
School District, Dallas, Texas, to determine the comparative value in 
relation to the improvement of reading skills in a developmental reading 
program at the tenth grade level of (1) two types of mechanical devices 
(the Keystone Tachistoscope or the Renshaw individual Tachistoscope 
Trainer and the SRA Reading Accelerator), used individually or to- 
gether as special reading aids; (2) direct approaches to reading skills 
other than mechanical devices; (3) a guided free reading program; and 
(4) a certain prescribed course of study. 

This article will discuss the implementation and results of the experi- 
ment with reference to the direct approaches to reading skills other than 
mechanical devices, the guided free reading program, and the pre- 
scribed course of study. 

Nature of subjects participating in this experiment. Highland Park 
High School serves two Dallas suburban cities, Highland Park and 
University Park, which are noted for their homes and churches, South- 
ern Methodist University, and the high educational level of their adults 
(median, 13.55 grade). Most of these high school pupils are looking 
forward to entering college after high school graduation. 

The low sophomore class of Highland Park High School, numbering 
290 pupils, participated in this experiment. These pupils registered 
for the subjects, teachers, and periods which they desired. At the time 
of registration they were informed that a variety of emphases would 
be placed upon reading skills in the English classes, but they were 
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given no indication of the emphasis of specific classes. 

Organization of experiment. The twelve English classes were divided 
into six groups composed of two classes each: Group A received Acceler- 
ator training; Group B received tachistoscopic training; Group C re- 
ceived both accelerator and tachistescopic training; Group D used 
direct approaches to reading skills other than mechanical devices; 
Group E participated in a guided free reading program; and Group 
F followed the prescribed course of study. Two forms of the lowa 
Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form, and the Diagnostic Reading Test 
(Survey Section) were used to determine the progress of these groups. 
Results were reported for the 270 pupils who fell within the normal 
(90-110) and superior (above 110) I.Q. ranges and who were enrolled 
in school during the entire experiment. Average I.Q.’s for the six groups 
within the normal range varied only four points (102-106). Average 
I.Q.’s for the six groups within the superior range also varied only 
four points (118-122). Since an average range of five points may be 
expected in such an experiment, such a close relationship among I.Q. 
averages evidence the random choice of classes on the part of the pupils, 
as there was no attempt to match groups. 

This discussion is concerned with Group D (Direct Methods other 
than Mechanical), Group E (Guided Free Reading), and Group F (Con- 
trol). The pupils in Group D completed class assignments based upon 
individual needs and grade levels as indicated by the standardized tests. 
The following materials were used for these assignments: 


“Ten Outstanding Magazine Articles,” May and June, 1954* 
Reading for Meaning, Books 7, 8, 10, 11, 12° 

Worlds To Explore® 

The World of Endless Horizons‘ 

The World of America* 

Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Book E* 

Modern Reading, Book 3" 


* Selected by a Council of Librarians and published under the direction of the Council 
(New York: Harper and Brothers). 

?'W. S. Guiler and J. H. Coleman (New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1945). 

* Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell (New York: American Book Company, 1950). 

* Ibid., 1952. 

5 Ibid. 

* William A. McCall and Lelah Mae Crabbe (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950). 

"Eleanor M. Johnson (Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill Books, 1947). 
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Weekly speed tests from SRA Book 2° were also taken by the pupils. 

In addition, there were short story and non-fiction assignments in the 
textbook, Adventures in Appreciation.’ Pupils who tested at grade level 
or above carried the chief responsibility for independent reading in the 
poetry and drama units and for helping other class members to under- 
stand the material through small group work and dramatization. Pupils 
selected two books of their own choice for parallel reading. Oral and 
written compositions were integrated with the reading experiences. 

Group E participated in a guided free reading program. During the 
first week of the semester an interest inventory of each pupil was taken 
for the purpose of guiding the teacher and pupils in both individual and 
group conferences concerning book selections. The members of this 
group used a great deal of initiative in choosing their own reading 
material, and they were assisted by the teacher and the student teacher 
in securing books from various sources outside of the school library. A 
cumulative reading record was kept by each pupil and evaluated at 
intervals by teacher and pupil in light of the variety of books selected, 
the increasing amount of reading done, the growth in maturity in types 
of books selected, and the increase of interest in reading. Individuals 
and small groups shared their reading experiences with their classmates 
by means of oral and written compositions, skits, panel discussions, and 
book reviews. The wide variety of interests of this group was evidenced 
by the 341 different books selected by the members of this group. 

Group F followed the prescribed course of study. Units in the short 
story, non-fiction, poetry, drama, and novel, centered in the textbook, 
Adventures in Appreciation, were broader than similar units studied 
by the groups using mechanical devices. Group F also studied a unit 
in mythology; selected three parallel reading books from extensive lists 
of short stories, novels, and non-fiction books; and participated in oral 
and written composition assignments. Weekly exercises, for the purpose 
of increasing reading speed with easy material and of gaining insight 
into the part which vocabulary growth plays in improved reading skills, 
were also used. These exercises, taken from Kimball Contest Copy,” 


* Elizabeth A. Simpson (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1950). 


* Luella B. Cook, H. A. Miller, and Walter Loban, Adventures in Appreciation (New York: . 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950). 


2° J. N. Kimball, Kimball Contest Copy (New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1930). 
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consisted of one-minute speed tests followed by an informal comprehen- 
sion check. 

Results of experiment. The scores made by the pupils on their in- 
itial and final Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form, and Diag- 
nostic Reading Test (Survey Section) were analyzed three ways: (1) by 
computing the percentage of each group making gains in the Median of 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test and in the Total and Rate of the Diag- 
nostic Reading Test; (2) by computing the mean gains and losses of 
each group on the subtests and Median of the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
and on the subtests and Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test; and, 
finally, (3) by employing a statistical formula to determine the sig- 
nificance of differences among the final test scores. 


An analysis of the percentage of each group making gains on the 
Median of the Iowa Silent Reading Test and on the Total and Rate of 
the Diagnostic Reading Test revealed the following information: Within 
the normal I.Q. range, Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechani- 
cal) had the highest percentage of members making gains on the Median 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, while Group E (Guided Free Reading) 
and Group F (Control) ranked third and fourth, respectively. Group 
F and Group D ranked first and second in the percentage of members 
making gains on the Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test, while Group 
F tied with Group A (Accelerator) for the highest percentage of mem- 
bers making gains on the Rate of the Diagnostic Reading Test. Within 
the superior I.Q. range, neither Group D, Group E, nor Group F had 
the highest percentage of members making gains on the Median of the 


Iowa Silent Reading Test or the Total or Rate of the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test. 


An analysis of the mean gains and losses of each group on the 
subtests and Median of the Iowa Silent Reading Test revealed that all 
groups, both normal and superior I.Q. range, made some average gain 
in Median on the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Within the normal I.Q. 
range, Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical) made the 
largest average gain on the Paragraph Comprehension subtest and 
tied with Group E (Guided Free Reading) for the largest average 
gain on the Word Meaning subtest. Group E also made the largest 
average gain on the Comprehension and Poetry Comprehension subtests 
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of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Group F (Control) made the largest 
average gain on the Selection of Key Words subtest and showed no 
average loss. On the other hand, Group D showed an average loss on 
the Sentence Meaning subtest and Group E, on the Paragraph Com- 
prehension subtest. Within the superior I.Q. range, Group D (Direct 
Methods other than Mechanical) tied with Group A (Accelerator) for 
the largest average gain on the Rate subtest. Group E (Guided Free 
Reading) made the largest average gains on the Comprehension, Poetry 
Comprehension, Word Meaning, aiid Use of Index subtests of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test. Group D did not show an average loss on any 
subtest, while Group E and Group F showed an average loss on the 
Paragraph Comprehension subtest. 

An analysis of the mean gains and losses of each group on the sub- 
tests and Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test revealed that within the 
normal I.Q. range neither Group D (Direct Methods other than Me- 
chanical), Group E (Guided Free Reading), nor Group F (Control) 
made the largest average gain in Rate. Group E tied with Group A (Ac- 
celerator) for the largest average gain in Narrative Comprehension, and 
Group D made the largest average gain on Vocabulary and Total. 
Within the superior I.Q. range, Group E (Guided Free Reading) ranked 
second in the average gain on Rate, Group E and Group F (Control) 
tied with Group B (Tachistoscope) for the largest average gain on 
Narrative Comprehension, Group D (Direct Methods other than Me- 
chanical) tied with Group C (Accelerator and Tachistoscope) for the 
largest average gain on Vocabulary and made the largest average gain 
on Total. 

For statistical analysis, the analysis of covariance’ was chosen to 
determine the significance of differences among the final test scores of 
the six groups because this method allows for initial differences among 
the groups. The analysis of covariance revealed differences which were 
statistically significant for two subtests of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test (Rate and Use of Index )and for three subtests (Rate of Reading, 
Vocabulary, Comprehension of Study-type material) and Total of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test. 

Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical) surpassed other 


™ Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1953), pp. 288-296. 
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groups significantly in Vocabulary and Total of the Diagnostic Reading 
Test and in Rate of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Group D differed at 
the .01 level of significance from Group A (Accelerator), normal I.Q., 
in Vocabulary and at the .05 level of significance from Group A, normal 
and superior I.Q., in Total; at the .01 level of significance from Group 
E (Guided Free Reading), normal I.Q., in Vocabulary and Total; and 
at the .05 level of significance from Group B (Tachistoscope) in Rate. 

Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical) was surpassed by 
Group A (Accelerator), both normal and superior I.Q., at the .01 level 
of significance on the Rate of Reading subtest of the Diagnostic Reading 
Test and, within the normal I.Q. range, at the .05 level of significance 
on the Rate subtest of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Group D was also 
surpassed on the Rate of Reading subtest of the Diagnostic Reading 
Test by Group C (Accelerator and Tachistoscope), superior I.Q., at the 
05 level of significance and by Group E (Guided Free Reading), 
superior 1.Q., at the .01 level of significance. On the Use of Index 
subtest of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Group D was surpassed at the 
.01 level of significance by Group E, superior I.Q., and at the .05 level 
of significance by Group A, superior I.Q., Group C, superior I.Q., and 
Group E, normal 1.Q. 


Group E. (Guided Free Reading) surpassed other groups signifi- 
cantly on the Rate subtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test and on the 
Use of Index subtest of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. On the Rate 
subtest, Group E differed from Group B (Tachistoscope), normal and 
superior I.Q., at the .01 level of significance and Group D (Direct 
Methods other than Mechanical), superior I.Q., at the .01 level of 
significance. On the Use of Index subtest, Group E surpassed Group B, 
normal and superior I.Q., at the .01 level of significance; Group C 
(Accelerator and Tachistoscope), normal I.Q., at the .05 level of 
significance; Group D, normal I.Q., at the .05 level of significance; 
Group D, superior I.Q., at the .01 level of significance; and Group F 
(Control), superior I.Q., at the .05 level of significance. 


Group E (Guided Free Reading) was surpassed at the .01 level of 
significance by Group A (Accelerator), normal and superior I.Q., on 
the Rate subtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test and by Group A, 
normal I.Q., on the Rate subtest of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. On 
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the Vocabulary subtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test, Group E was sur- 
passed at the .01 level of significance by Group B (Tachistoscope), 
normal 1.Q., Group C (Accelerator and Tachistescope), normal I.Q., 
Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical), normal I.Q., 
and Group F (Control), normal I.Q., and at the .05 level of significance 
by Group F, superior I1.Q. On the Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test, 
Group E was surpassed at the .01 level of significance by Group B, 
normal I.Q., Group C, normal I.Q., Group D, normal I.Q., and Group 
F, normal and superior I.Q., and at the .05 level of significance by 
Group C, superior 1.Q. 

Group F (Control) surpassed other groups significantly on the Rate 
subtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test and Iowa Silent Reading Test 
and on the Vocabulary and Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test. On 
the Rate subtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test, Group F differed at 
the .05 level of significance from Group B (Tachistoscope), normal 
and superior 1.Q. On the Rate subtest of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
Group F differed at the .01 level of significance from Group B, normal 
1.Q. On the Vocabulary subtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test, Group 
F differed at the .01 level of significance from Group A (Accelerator), 
normal and superior, and from Group E (Guided Free Reading), 
normal; at the .05 level of significance from Group B, superior, and 
Group E, superior. On the Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test, 
Group F differed at the .01 level of significance from Group A, superior, 
and from Group E, normal and superior. 


Group F (Control) was surpassed on the Rate subtest of the Diag- 
nostic Reading Test by Group A (Accelerator), superior 1.Q., at the 
.01 level of significance and by Group A, normal I.Q., at the .05 level 
of significance. Group F was also surpassed by Group B (Tachisto- 
scope), superior I.Q., at the .01 level of significance on the Study-type 
Comprehension subtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test and by Group 
E (Guided Free Reading), superior I.Q., at the .05 level of significance 
on the Use of Index subtest of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 

Conclusions and suggestions for further study. A statistical analysis 
of the Medians of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form, did not 
favor any specific method within either normal or superior I.Q. range. ~ 
A similar equality was not found among the Total scores of the Diag- 
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nostic Reading Test (Survey Section), where statistical analysis in 
some instances favored Group B (Tachistoscope) and Group C (Ac- 
celerator and Tachistoscope ), as well as Group D (Direct Methods other 
than Mechanical) and Group F (Control), over Group A (Accelerator) 
and Group E (Guided Free Reading). It is possible that this difference 
may be attributed to the fact that Rate of Reading is not a part of the 
Total score and that the Vocabulary subtest constitutes three-fifths of the 
Total score. 

This study showed that in total development of reading skills Group 
E (Guided Free Reading) compared favorably with the other groups. 
Group E, along with Group A (Accelerator), made the largest average 
gain in Median on the Iowa Silent Reading Test within the normal I.Q. 
range. Group E also made the largest average gain in Median within the 
superior I.Q. range. It has been noted before that the differences among 
the final Medians on the lowa Silent Reading Test were not statistically 
significant. Hence it seems that the Guided Free Reading program cared 
for many reading skills as well as did literature units from the text- 
book and workbook practice and added the vital asset of developing in- 
dividual initiative and interests. 


The Diagnostic Reading Test showed a deficiency on the part of Group 
E (Guided Reading), in comparison with other groups, in Vocabulary 
(and hence in the Total score), but a similar deficiency was not noted 
in the Word Meaning subtest of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. In fact, 
in the latter instance Group E made the highest average gain within 
both I.Q. groups. In Rate of Reading of narrative material, Group E 
ranked lowest among the groups in average gain within the normal 


I.Q. range, but within the superior I.Q. range Group E ranked second 
only to Group A (Accelerator). 


It appears from this total study that (1) systematic vocabulary study 
and (2) Accelerator training combined with (3) a guided free reading 
program provide a medium for interesting and worthwhile reading ex- 
periences for the majority of pupils at the tenth grade level. A guided 
free reading program is recommended in the tenth grade because it 
seems to provide experiences for pupils of both normal and superior 
I.Q. ranges which develop most reading skills as well as (and in some 
instances better than) other methods which were used in this experi- 
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ment. In addition, a guided free reading program provides wide op- 
portunity for the recognition of individual differences and the develop- 
ment of individual and group interests. 


Good Tools for Good Teaching 
in High School 


THE PAST THAT LIVES TODAY 


Becker, Painter, Han World history 

NEW WORLD NEW WORLD 
OF SCIENCE . OF CHEMISTRY 
Burnett, Jaffe, Zim Bernard Jaffe 
MUSIC FROM CHORAL 
SHORE TO SHORE MUSICIANSHIP SERIES 
Joseph A. Leeder Book 1 With record 
William S. Haynie Harry Robert Wilson 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY Morristown, New Jersey 
New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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The Insecurity Risk: A Defect in the 
Sociology of Knowledge 


HARRY A. GRACE* 
Dean of Men 
Grinnell College 


Edward Smith, a retired farmer whose education ended with the 
Seventh grade, has been losing weight. The cause for his loss in weight 
is unclear. It may be related to the indigestion which troubles him 
periodically. It may be due to the lump in his abdomen which he cannot 
explain. It is almost a year since Smith, whom we see leaving the doctor’s 
office, first noticed these symptoms. Farmer Smith has never liked 
medicine too well, in fact he brags about not having been to a doctor in 
twenty years. In spite of his bravado, Ed Smith worries about his 
health. One could not help noticing the change in his appearance over 
the past year. And yet he would never discuss his ailments. Now, with 
the diagnosis completed, Edward Smith was sure — he had cancer. 
His cancer was in such an advanced stage that the outlook was very bad. 
Had he come in a year ago it might have been a much different story.” 

This synopsis, comprised from statistics about the “fatal pause” in 
cancer, illustrates the problem of the insecurity risk. An insecurity risk 
is a person who is informed about a subject but does not admit or act 
upon his information. We inter men like Edward Smith every day. 
But how many other insecurity risks are buried alive within our social] 
groups, perhaps sending these very institutions to an early grave? 


If it makes the layman uneasy to contemplate the effects of insecurity 
risks upon society, it ought to provoke social scientists into active re- 
search on this phenomenon. A sociology of knowledge studies the 
structure of the epistemological community. The decisions pertinent 


1 William E. Greenway, Roger A. Needham, and Eugenie Ann Armstrong assisted in the 
analysis of these data. 


* Goldsen, Rose K., et al. “Some Factors Related to Patient Delay in Seeking Diagnosis 
for Cancer Symptoms.” Paper presented before the Public Health Cancer Association, 
October 11, 1954. Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. (Mimeographed) 
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to the selection of a dissertation topic, its formulation, the choice of 
statistics, the forms of written and oral presentation, and its eventual 
publication and dissemination would be part of a worthwhile sociologi- 
cal investigation. The question under examination would be: How is 
this thesis affected by persons of different status who influence the 
pursuit of knowledge? 

A sociology of knowledge supposes that information flows along 
channels within an institution. At any level of the hierarchy a check 
may be made to determine the changes which have occurred in the 
content of knowledge or the process of knowing. The changes may then 
be studied with regard to the light they shed upon the structure of the 
organization itself. In studying the formulation of a dissertation it 
would be of interest to know how the status of a committee member af- 
fects his influence on the choice of topics, the size of the sample, etc. 
What role has the minor department’s representative in affecting the 
investigation? Is there a rhetoric of the neophyte which discloses his 
immaturity to an editor even though his name and institution are 
omitted from the manuscript? 


These questions assume that the individual affects knowledge solely 
in view of his role or status. But studies of the insecurity risk challenge 
the validity of this assumption. Goldsen feels there is sufficient evidence 
in the case of the fatal pause in cancer to suggest that we are dealing 
with a general phenomenon. When social group background is con- 
trolled, when the stimulus values of the disorder (its symptomatology 
and malignancy) are controlled, the generalization of this trait still 
appears. 

If the insecurity risk refers more to a personality than a social role, 
then individuals with this personality may be expected to distort the 
roles they play or the positions they hold. Of course, should we have a 
formal role or status which requires the behavior of an insecurity 
risk, we might recruit one of the many Edward Smiths who populate 
our world. We might also want to see if persons inclined to be in- 
security risks find their way into such formal roles and statuses. 

There may be an institutional role for the insecurity risk. Educa- 
tional institutions are no exception. As educators, our concern should 
be that educational institutions might be the archetype for insecurity 
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risks, or their training ground. If this were the case, then the sociology 
of knowledge would be confronted by a most difficult paradox: that the 
frontier or warehouse of knowledge, the school, should also contain 
such a defect in the dissemination of knowledge. 

We are a bit ahead of ourselves, however. We must first establish 
whether the behavior characteristic of the insecurity risk may be at- 
tributed to one, a variety, or a combination of motives. In studies of 
cancer the major reason for the fatal pause is the patient’s poor medical 
attitudes. Age, sex, residence, occupation, education, and religion play 
supporting parts. Reticence, noticeability of symptoms, and suspicion 
of past disorders as attributable to cancer become important factors 
when coupled with poor medical attitudes. Interestingly enough, neither 
worry about cancer nor knowledge about cancer is alone important, but 
combined they become vital factors. For the worried, ignorance is 
preferable — ignorant worriers are less apt to be insecurity risks! 
For the chronic worriers, information acts as a deterrent to action! 

These studies of attitudes toward disease relate to the phenomenon 
we have confirmed concerning attitudes toward nations. In a recent study 
the author found evidence for insecurity risks among a group of fifty 
college students.’ One third of this group, while as well-informed as 
the other two thirds about Soviet Russia and nine other nations, pre- 
sumed to know significantly less about Soviet Russia. (.01 level) This 
phenomenon was noticed when subjects were divided into two groups: 
those whose attitudes were linearly related to their presumed knowledge 
about nations and those for whom this relationship was curvilinear. The 
linear group proved to be the insecurity risks. They felt they knew less 
and less about nations according to their decreasing fondness for them. 
Soviet Russia, which they liked least, they were actually third best 
informed about. 

The study was re-run with 152 college students. Instead of plotting 
the relationship between presumed knowledge and attitude for each 
student and then selecting the linear and curvilinear groups, we selected 
groups on the basis of the discrepancy between their presumed and 
actual information about Soviet Russia. The question then was whether 
the differences between linearity and curvilinearity would re-appear. 


* Grace, Harry A. “The Insecurity Risk.” Educational Research Bulletin, 33, (November 
10, 1954), pp. 203-206, 224. 
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The results confirmed our hypothesis. First, as in the previous study, 
one third of the students appeared to be insecurity risks. Second, the 
insecurity risk group had a steeper slope and greater linearity between 
presumed knowledge and attitude than the other group. 

The results differ from the previous study in one respect. Although 
there is no difference between the insecurity risk group and the other 
subjects on the ACE Test or on the overall test of information about 
nations, the selection procedure yields a significant difference (.01 
level) in actual information about Soviet Russia. The insecurity risks 
are significantly better informed on the basis of the test used. 

When in addition to the amount of dislike for Soviet Russia, the 
amount of actual information is controlled, the contrast between curvi- 
linearity and linearity becomes even more striking. In spite of the sig- 
nificantly greater information about Soviet Russia held by the insecurity 
risks, the predicted differences still occur. 

We suggested that the insecurity risk might be motivated by various 
reasons. Insecurity risks might arise as a matter of ignorance. These 
data do not confirm this motivation. They might be over-cautious. That 
is, in view of the great threat of Soviet Russia an individual might want 
to guard against over-estimating his information. (There is confirma- 
tion of this notion in the relationship between worry and knowledge 
about cancer discussed earlier.) This could be operative since Soviet 
Russia was least liked; however, both groups liked Soviet Russia least 
and so this hypothesis is not sufficient to explain the effect. Third, it 
might be suppression. These students might consciously withhold their 
presumed knowledge about Soviet Russia. Especially those students 
whose knowledge was so much greater than their colleagues about that 
controversial nation. As students, they might be suspicious of the use 
to which these data would be put. Or they might be so generally test- 
conscious as to underestimate their presumed knowledge. Finally, they 
could be repressing their actual knowledge. Perhaps students learn 
that part of their role is to plead ignorance. They shun the status and 
the responsibility which befalls them as “intelligentsia.” 


A sociology of knowledge should attempt to determine the correctness 
of these estimations of motive. Obviously, this study cannot do that. 
Therefore, we are at work designing a variety of tests which will relate 
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attitudes toward knowledge and action. This becomes the social 
psychology of knowledge. Hopefully, not all sociologists will pursue 
this approach. There is so much to learn about the structure of the 
institution of knowledge itself. 


The questions we hope our colleagues answer about the sociology of 
knowledge are many. For instance, during World War II the Allies 
were hurt and many lives were lost in the battle of the Falaise Gap. It 
is reported that the Allied command knew the attack was to come but 
did not warn its lower echelons. Why? Because the high command 
received its information from an agent in intimate contact with the 
German Army. If Allied troops had prepared for the battle it would 
have been easy to trace the leak in information to this single agent. 
Thus his life was saved for further usefulness and the lives of many 
other men were lost. Here is a problem in the sociology of knowledge! 
The agent was a defect from both sides: a security risk for ihe Germans, 
an insecurity risk for the Allies! And the problem of status could not 
be clearer—contrast one man of high status with many men of low 
status. Naturally, the problem of social ethics arises, but is not that 
always the case in the sociology of knowledge? 


If war stories are too spectacular, let us be more mundane. How 
much should the traits suggested of an insecurity risk be part of the 
teacher’s role? You may recall having taken general science in high 
school. When you took biology, chemistry, or physics later on you had 
to unlearn material acquired earlier. In college you unlearned more. 
And in post-graduate work still more. How can we explain the half- 
truths along the path of formal education? Is nuclear physics so difficult 
that it cannot be taught in junior high school? 


What must it be like to play the role of insecurity risk in front of the 
class—knowing what is “true” and yet presenting something less than 
that? Does it occur? If it does, what are its effects? A German teacher 
has this to say about his teaching under the Nazi regime: “Many of the 
students—the best of them—understood what was going on. . . . It was 
a sort of dumb-show game that we were all playing, I with them. The 
worst effect, I think, was that it made them cynical, the best ones. But, 
then, it made the teachers cynical, too. I think the classroom in those 
years was one of the causes of the cynicism you see in the best young 
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men and women in Germany today.” Notice the word “best” as it is 
used by this introspective teacher. What a tragedy to destroy our intelli- 
gentsia in this manner! Perhaps the insecurity risks in our educational 
institutions, if they do occur, provide the “kernel of truth” about which 
anti-intellectualism rallies. 

How many faculty members have been told they might have risen in 
status had they not commented so often in faculty meetings and semi- 
nars? How often have the results of an investigation been colored in 
order to conform to current dogma? How reasonable is it to expect a 
graduate student to actually “make an original contribution to knowl- 
edge” and still get his thesis past the hurdles? Whether in the informal- 
ity of the face-to-face group or within the formal structure of the in- 
stitution, the insecurity risk seriously affects the way, the kind, and the 
amount of knowledge that will be passed on. 

Hear the teacher speak of Nazi Germany again. “Everything was 
not regulated specifically, ever. It was not like that at all. Choices were 
left to the teacher’s discretion, within the ‘German spirit.’ That was 
all that was necessary; the teacher had only to be ‘discreet.’ If he him- 
self wondered at all whether anyone would object to a given book, he 
would be wise not to use it, This was a much more powerful form of 
intimidation . . . than any fixed list of acceptable or unacceptable 
writings. The way it was done was, from the point of view of the regime, 
remarkably clever and effective. The teacher had to make the choices 
and risk the consequences; this made him all the more cautious.” 

Consider the insecurity risk as noise in the channel of communication. 
He is probably not the only kind of noise. And strangely enough, there 
may be institutions in which noise in the form of the insecurity risk is a 
built-in factor. Perhaps the insecurity risk enhances social disorgani- 
zation. And when he is in a position of high status. . . . “Putting ignorant 
‘reliables,’ from politics or business, over the educators was also part 
of the Nazi way of humiliating education and bringing it into popular 
contempt.” 


The truth shall make us free—but today freedom means insecurity! 


Can a democracy, nurtured upon freedom and responsibility, function 
wisely if insecurity risks have high status? Must not those who are 


*Mayer, Milton. They Thought They Were Free. University of Chicago Press, 1955, 
pp. 192, 194, 197. 
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informed, whoever they are, risk insecurity if democracy is to flourish? 
Otherwise, would not knowledge in a democracy become “shared 
ignorance?” Would not the decay of the epistemological structure 
signify political and social decay as well? 

Some social scientists may pursue a social psychological approach to 
the insecurity risk. Other investigators will study the effect of secrecy 
upon organizations, particularly organizations such as the school which 
are responsible for the pursuit and spread of knowledge. We may then 
be able to ascertain the effect of the insecurity risk upon society and 
decide if he is an expectable, even acceptable role or a defect in the 
sociology of knowledge. 


D 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR JOHNNY TO READ 
ROMIE D. JUDD, Dean, Georgetown College 


PacEanT Press — New York, $2.50, 80 pp. 1956 


A sane and hopeful statement of Johnny’s status with regard 
to the printed page. 


Setting the Stage for Johnny to Read won the first prize of 
$500.00 in the Pageant Press Best Book Contest for 1955. 
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Are You The “Type?” 


BURTON W. GORMAN 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


One of the things that greatly alarms me as I become better acquainted 
with more men who think themselves learned is the apparently large 
proportion of such people who tend to categorize other folks as to types. 
There might have been a time in my career when I would have enjoyed 
being classified as representative of one of the more desirable “types” 
of persons. That time has long since passed. 


Today I do not believe that there is any such thing as “types” of 
people. There are, of course, those of the male sex and those of the 
female. I am willing to be “typed” that far. There are those in their 
childhood, their youth, their adulthood. I am willing to be classified 
that far. There are those who are sufficiently literate to read the daily 
newspaper and those who are not. I am willing to be “typed” that far. 
And that is just about far enough. Further liberties with human classi- 
fication stand on doubtful ground. 


I do not wish to be regarded as the “scholarly type.” The term has 
some unsavory connotations. Besides, I know very well that there are 
certain areas in which I am a complete ignoramus, although in other 
respects I am reasonably well informed. I don’t want to be called the 
“athletic type,” although I’m tall.and my shoulders are fairly broad. 
The implication is too clear—long on brawn and short on brain. 
Neither do I want to be thought of as the “friendly type.” Too many 
persons ordinarily catalogued in that category are also looked upon 
as professional back-slappers. Furthermore, there are a great many 
human beings and animals whom I shun like poison. I don’t want to 
be the friendly type. 


I don’t want to be the “handsome type.” That imposes too many 
other obligations to wear the right clothes, to choose the right necktie, 
and to walk with an unnatural and artificially erect bearing. I don’t 
want to be the “jovial type.” There are times when forced laughter 
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is almost beyond the bounds of my constitutional limits. I don’t even 
want to be the “kind type.” At times my whole disposition and morale 
gets a terrific lift out of some mean and low, almost inhuman but harm- 
less trick. 

The factors that make a man remembered are his differences. The 
elements that make him famous are his differences. The very words 
“distinguished” and “distinctive” imply differences, variations from 
the mean. They imply an absence of typical characteristics, a presence 
of atypical behavior patterns. 

I don’t want to be called a professor of education. A type is implied. 
Variation is possible, even among professors of education. 

Don’t call me the “pious type.” A long and unduly sober countenance 
is implied. Don’t call me the “open-minded type.” Anything put into 
a too open container either runs out or drys up. 

There is nothing from which I shall flee as from exact classification. 
I have sought an education in order to accentuate and to augment my 
differences. 

Please give me credit for being too complex an individual to make 
description in terms of type vivid or accurate. Don’t take away my in- 
dividuality. I am not an assembly line product. My differences make 
me. They are the important aspecis of my personality. I defy simple 
description. 


P.S. And so do the people, little or big, in your classes. 


4 


*RONALD Books...Spring, 1956.. 


Teaching Language Arts in Elementary Schools 


ETHEL L. HATCHETT, Hardin-Simmons 
University; and DONALD H. HUGHES, 
Northwestern University. A functional- 
creative approach to language arts, includ- 
ing listening, reading, writing, spelling, and 
penmanship. Shows how improvement of a 


Principles and Procedures 


of Curriculum Improvement 


VERNON E. ANDERSON, University of 
Maryland. Discusses all aspects of cur- 
riculum construction and improvement in 
school and classroom, with illustrations 
from elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. Book contrasts the experience-cen- 
tered or problem-solving approach with the 


child’s communicative powers may best be 
obtained by encouraging his attempts to 
create with language in his everyday ex- 
perience. Offers a wealth of practical sug- 
gestions for implementing this modern 
approach. 36 ills., 424 pp. 


subject-centered approach. Draws on re- 
search in psychology, learning theory, soci- 
ology, etc. Special attention to the human 
relationships and practical procedures in- 
volved in putting through curriculum 
change. 468 pp. 


Audio-Visual Procedures in Teaching 


LESTER B. SANDS, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, University of California. Complete 
survey of audio-visual materials and pro- 
cedures for every level of education. Book 
relates each kind of instrument and pro- 
cedure to the whole teaching process, with 


concrete descriptions and vivid practical 
examples. Includes laboratory exercises 
and extensive lists of source materials. The 
wealth of well chosen illustrations is closely 
tied in with the text. 27] ills., tables; 670 
pp. 


Administrative Leadership in the Elementary School 


HANNE J. HICKS, Indiana University. 
Clarifies and strengthens the modern con- 
cept of educational leadership in today’s 
elementary schools. A textbook for courses 
in elementary school administration and su- 
pervision, it concisely treats the whole el- 


ementary school program. Covers: improv- 
ing organization, management, curriculum, 
services, professional relationships, etc. 
Specific “action suggestions” show how edu- 
cational leadership can best be exercised. 
20 ills., 456 pp. 


The Modern Junior High School — 2nd Ed. 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Con- 
necticut; and HARL R. DOUGLASS, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Written for students, 
teachers, and administrators, book describes 
current high school curriculum and admin- 
istrative practices; suggests improved edu- 


cational programs. Representative guidance 
bulletins and programs are examined, and 
ideas and data from numerous recent sur- 
veys are analyzed. Includes a study of cur- 
rent practices in 370 junior high schools. 
Illus. 465 pp. 


The High School Curriculum— 2nd Ed. 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, with 27 
Contributors. A balanced, inclusive survey 
of current curriculum theory and prac- 
tice, representing the combined experience 
of 28 well-known educators. Examines the 
historical, psychological, and social founda- 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 E. 26th St., N.Y. 10 
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tions of the curriculum, and the principles 
and techniques of curriculum construction 
and revision. Stresses eliminating boun- 
dary lines between school subjects, and 
the movement to enrich, diversify, and ex- 
pand the learning experience. 580 pp. 


A Day in the Life of One 


Superintendent 


MARK SCULLY, Superintendent 
Dearborn Public Schools, Michigan 


After leaving two sons at their respective schools on the way to 
work, I entered the Administration Building by route number three. 
Routes one, two and three into the building provide opportunities 
without apparent effort to pass and greet three different groups of 
employees in the casual way they like. (It’s good for them to see me 
getting there so near their own starting time when they know that most 
evenings my duties keep me out long past their hours.) Three routes 
of entry, however, provide none too many routes of escape (even with 
ample warning on occasion). 

With a jauntiness I did not feel (last night’s hassle over the boundary 
line change was rough) I approached the outer office at 8:30 a.m. 
sharp. Three people were waiting to see me. Let’s see how the day 
was spent. 


8:33 Secretary ushers in first caller who presents page proofs for 
the next Staff Newsletter. I ponder thoughtfully over qualifications 
printed therein for the new director of personnel to be appointed. 
“With all the pressure to appoint from within the system, I do hope 
these qualifications are not so tightly drawn as to evoke criticism 
from local applicants.” 


8:50 Caller number two wishes to discuss the possibility of installing 
automatic fruit vending machines in the community college and the 
high school. Idea may have merit but had best go through the business 
manager and the secondary administrative committee for handling. 
Agree to arrange appointment and notify. 

9:00 Third caller was in wrong line—working papers are secured 
from the Pupil Personnel Office. 


9:03 The morning newspaper neatly folded on corner of the desk 
attracts attention. Instead with a sigh, I draw a pencil from the desk 
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and begin “A Day in the Life of One Superintendent.” The paper and 
the article both lose. The secretary lays morning mail on desk in two 
piles. Pile number one contains ads and circulars for folding bleachers, 
chalk, low cost metal buildings and somber hued neck ties (sold at a 
discount to all ‘public employees’). Pile number two requires answers. 
The first is read: “Dear Sir, how’s come my kid can’t. . .” 

9:30 Begin the meeting circuit. The Central School Planning Com- 
mittee (composed of three assistant superintendents, director of plan- 
ning, director of pupil personnel and myself) is waiting in the “Board 
Room”—all except John—and we had intended to discuss his problem 
first this morning. 

Our nine-million-dollar prospective building program now appears 
more likely to be ten, thanks to community reluctance to move earlier. 
That building cost index—! 

The committee decides—: (1) For purposes of public presentation 
pupil-room ratios shall be one to thirty. (While this figure is conserva- 
tive enough to please the staunchest guardian of the public treasury, 
experience in older sections of the city indicates that in a short time 
community maturity will lower this ratio to twenty-five at optimum.) 
(2) The new high school should be located in Crowley Park. (While 
the park is located on the edge of town there is no other vacant site 
near the center of the area to be served. The expense of condemning 
residential property for a centrally located site and the delay involved 
make it unwise to—. Boy! Why couldn’t city planners of yester-year 
have foreseen—? The Board of Education will surely agree to this 
site. ) 

10:25 Central School Planning Committee adjourns. Administrative 
Committee (superintendent and three assistants) remains. 


10:30 I find myself scowling at secretary who interrupts meeting. 
How far must a fellow get from the telephone to think? Instead of 
a persistent parent—good news. Community Relations Department of 
large local industry wishes to inform us that the Company after securing 
appraisals that appear very high even to them decided to give the 
property for a service building site to the school district as a token of 
its interest in school welfare. I’m limp with delight—the service build- 
ing for which money was voted two years ago appears to be a 
reality at last. The Communications Director adds dulcetly, “Oh yes, 
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and has any decision been reached concerning the company’s request 
for classes in technical and related training?” 

10:45 Return to Administrative Committee meeting. .. . . “It is the 
Administrative Committee’s decision that a committee consisting of the 
assistant superintendents in charge of elementary, secondary and busi- 
ness affairs together with one elementary and one secondary principal 
shall be charged with the responsibility of screening applicants, con- 
ducting oral and written examinations and recommend in the order of 
the first, second and third preference, candidates for the personnel 
position, to the superintendent. From these three or others, the 
superintendent will make his nomination to the Board of Education.” 

11:30 Superintendent returns to his office. Checks agenda prepared 
for next board meeting. 


11:45 Leave for University Student Center to attend luncheon of 
Metropolitan Area Superintendents’ group. Solution of one problem 
of considerable weight not solved by such luncheons—too many calories. 

12:40 p.m. Legislative committee reports on bill for relieving special 
problems of bedroom communities in the metropolitan area by pro- 
viding aid to distressed districts. Idea would be to tie additional grants 
of state aid to millage levied above twenty in terms of dollars per 
child and such amounts to be varied with assessed valuations behind 
each child. Idea appears acceptable to presently more favored dis- 
tricts—rather than raise general deductible millage for participation. 
(Superintendents are always altruistic—to a point, e.g.) 

With two colleagues I report plight of a disabled teacher—too 
young to retire regularly but too old in point of service to receive 
the advantage of maximum disability retirement. Group refers matter 
to state education association with plea for legislative correction. 


1:45 Meeting adjourns. 


2:05 Arrive at office. Secretary informs me that president of Board 
has called. Return president’s call—“Yes, I agree and have already 
asked the Board’s attorney to attend the next meeting to discuss 
methods of paying to teachers the state’s supplemental appropriation.” 
(Bonus is an illegal term.) 


2:10 I return call of parent who would like to speak to the super- 
intendent. She asks, “Since we come from Kentucky originally— 
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couldn’t?” “Sorry, Ma’m, attendance area exceptions are handled by 
the attendance office—board policy, you know.” 


2:15 Return call of Mrs. P.T.A. president. Accept invitation to 
speak on Founders Day program—‘Moral and Spiritual Values—the 
Evidence That They Have Been Taught.” Agree to present oak leaves 
to worthy recipients. 


2:25 Return call to chairman of citizens subcommittee on needed 
school buildings. Agree to tour attendance area #14 with chairman to 
view possible sites. 


2:30 An hour to spare..... Let’s see now, “A Day in the Life of 
One Superintendent.” ..... The director of personnel appears at door- 
way. What’s the use? He presents list of personnel reaching retire- 
ment age. Am I aware that all would have to work at least through 
the first semester of next year to qualify fully for social security? How 
shall the policy exception be drawn to prevent future problems? 


3:05 Secretary presents report received in inter-school mail—a 
study prepared by local principals’ group on their salaries. Study 
shows that ratio of teacher maximum to beginning principal’s salary 
in local system stands at 125 per cent. Median ratio for metropolitan 
area is 130 per cent. Principals appear to have a case. Dollar-wise, 
however, local principals compare favorably to others throughout the 
area and they forget that in the higher brackets the use of percentages 
become less reliable as an index—justice vs. prudence. Reaction of 
staff to great increases for principals might be to their detriment. 
Perhaps a step in the direction of the request is indicated. 


3:30 Thoughts interrupted by secretary who reports arrival of pro- 
fessional problems committee of teacher organization to discuss re- 
quest of Mrs. X for transfer to building in which her husband teaches. 
Administrative committee including principal of receiving school had 
rejected request on ground that husband and wife should not work in 
the same building. Teacher organization would agree to administra- 
tive committee’s view if it had been stated at a time when no such 
request for transfer was pending. They point out, however, that in 
the case of Mrs. X, the decision takes on the appearance of an ex 
post facto proceeding because it is not covered in policy to date and 
had been allowed in a few instances before. I reluctantly come to same 
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conclusion and agree to call the administrative committee together for 
a reconsideration of the case of Mrs. X. I thank the teacher organiza- 
tion for their interest and promise of support for policy change. 
(Secretly I feel a little chagrined that the administrative committee 
hadn’t thought of the ex post facto angle first.) 


4:00 Millage study committee meeting in the board room. This com- 
mittee is made up of representatives of all employee groups and is 
without official status. Its function has been to observe quietly and 
to shore up the operations of citizens committee charged by the board 
of education with making a study of school needs and taxes necessary 
to meet them. Principal effort of the committee this afternoon is to 
advise with the superintendent on plan for structuring next general 
meeting of the citizens committee at which time subcommittees which 
have been working separately are to report to whole group. Superinten- 
dent is to chair this meeting. 


4:45 Return to office. Check with secretary to get material on state’s 
tenure law which P.T.A. City Council has requested for study. Check 
by phone to see that director of school health remembers he is to 
furnish the P.T.A. program for the evening. Secretly wish that Drs. 
Krause and Flesch had to attend all the discussions they’ve stirred up. 


4:57 Pause at door with guilty feeling—nothing to do but sleep 
after P.T.A. meeting tonight-—return to desk for notes on “A Day in 
the Life of One School Superintendent.” 
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A Superintendent’s Day 


7:30- 7:45 
7:45- 8:00 


8:00- 8:15 


8:15- 8:30 


8:30- 8:45 


8:45- 9:30 


9:30-]0:00 
10:00-10:30 


10:30-10:40 


Cc. S. BLACKBURN 
Superintendent of Schools 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 


November 14, 1955 


Assist Office Manager in securing substitute teachers 


Conference with Maintenance Supervisors on employ- 
ment of additional maids in elementary schools and 
improvement of fire prevention methods at elementary 


schools 


Conference with School District Auditor on revised in- 
surance program and proposed bond issue 


Conference with Assistant Superintendent, two faculty 
members of Arkansas State Teachers College, and four 
student teachers beginning nine weeks student teaching 
in the North Little Rock Senior High School 


Conference with Assistant Superintendent on the Junior 
League Auxiliary’s proposal to expand the Health Edu- 
cation Program by an improved testing program for 
vision and hearing in elementary grades 


Another conference with School District Auditor on 
added information secured on proposed bond issue 


Attended to phone calls and answered letters 


Conference with local manager of Koppers Company on 
deed for new school site 


Conference with Assistant Superintendent and an ele- 
mentary principal on an additional teacher and how to 
select children from existing over-crowded rooms for the 
new teacher 
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10:40-11:10 
11:10-11:15 


11:15-11:30 


11:30-11:45 


11:45- 1:30 


1:30- 2:00 


2:00- 2:15 


2:15- 3:00 


3:00- 3:30 


3:30- 4:00 


4:00- 5:15 


6:00- 6:45 


Arrange schedule for week with secretary 


Prepare memo concerning fire insurance on four new 
portable school rooms 


Prepare brief summary of Board Meeting agenda for 
mailing to Board Members 


Conference with insurance agents on revision of insur- 
ance 


Attended Pulaski County Tuberculosis Association 
Board Meeting 


i 
Conference with junior high principal on purchase of 
band uniforms, placement of additional fire extinguishers 
and release of a teacher for a radio recording 


Conference with School Board Attorney on title of a new 


school site 


Answer mail—approving additional items for school 
board agenda—approval of request for added motor 
vehicle purchases 


Discussed status of new high school building plans with 
architects 


Discussed with office manager employment of additional 
clerical employees 


Elementary principals’ meeting with assistant Super- 
intendent 


Attended Jefferson Davis Dads’ Club Spaghetti Supper 
and had conference with their officers on projects for the 
year. 


: 


In these 3 important 
new additions to Rine- 
hart’s distinguished list 
of books on education, 
nationally recognized 
leaders bring you the 
best current thought 
on and the most suc- 
cessful practices in 
teaching and _ school 
administration. 


Write now for examination copies 
te consider for text use; or place 
your order for on-approval copies 
to leok over for your own pro- 
fessional use. 


Rinehart 


& COMPANY, INC. 
232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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Effective Teaching in 
Secondary Schools 


by W. M. ALEXANDER 
and P. M. HALVERSON 


Two important features make this new methods 
text especially valuable. Using the best mod- 
ern knowledge of group dynamics, the authors 
show how to fire enthusiasm in a class and 
draw a dynamic response from it; and they 
give specific, practical techniques for success- 
fully handling the whole range of teaching 
problems in today’s secondary schools. 
(March) 


Educational Leadership 
and the Elementary 
School Principal 


by C. R. SPAIN, H. D. DRUMMOND 
and J. |. GOODLAD 


Emphasizing leadership rather than manage- 
ment, this new text on elementary school ad- 
ministration points the way for the principal 
to make an effective contribution not only to 
education but also to the whole community. 
Includes a wealth of specific illustrations and 
suggestions. (April) 


Social Education 
in Elementary Schools 


by HENRY J. OTTO 


Professor Otto, whose Principles of Elemen- 
tary Education has become a leading text in 
its field, presents here, in clear, practical terms, 
the basic factors and best current practices in 
today’s most emphasized aspect of elementary 


5 education. Covers all areas of the school’s 


activities. (April) 


Some Ways for the Biology Teacher 


To Be of Service to the Community 


JESSE M. SHAVER 
Professor of Biology Emeritus 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The beginning biology teacher is usually anxious to do good teaching 
and also to help the community with its biological problems in every 
way possible. At first he may not know how to make contacts with 
people that he might help nor recognize the types of problems that they 
have that need solution. It was thought that the author’s experiences 
might prove useful. 


The County Agricultural Extension Agent 


In iny own case, one of the first men to solicit my help was the 
County Agricultural Agent and he has continued to call on me for 
assistance during all the thirty-nine years that I have taught in this 
county. Almost all his problems were entomological in nature and 
varied somewhat from year to year. 

One typical request for help might be given. On a Saturday the 
phone rang. It was the County Agricultural Agent. He said that a 
farmer had a field of wheat which the farmer said is being destroyed 
by the Hessian fly. “I am not sure that I would know the Hessian fly. 
Can you go out to the farm with me Sunday at 10 o’clock? I will come 
by and take you out in my car.” 

So on Sunday we went out in the country ten to fifteen miles to 
the wheat farm. It was found that almost all of the wheat was in a 
dead or dying condition but that this was not due to the Hessian fly 
but to a leaf aphid. There are some years when aphid damage to small 
grains is very great and there are also years when the Hessian fly 
destroys most of the local wheat crop. 

When a farmer’s crops are being damaged by insect pests, he is in- 
terested in finding out the names of the pests and in learning methods 
of combatting them. In the case of the aphids mentioned above, damage 
to the wheat was so great that control methods did not seem feasible. 
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Since it was still autumn, the farmer said that he was thinking of plow- 
ing under and replanting the wheat in order to get winter and early 
spring grazing for his sheep. He was advised not to replant wheat but 


to plant some other grazing crop not so susceptible of attack by these 
grain aphids. 


Local Farmers and Town People 


During army worm years, many calls were from farmers sent to me 
by the County Agricultural Agent and from farmers sent to me by 
various other local groups. The farmers were all interested in con- 
trol methods and especially in those methods suited to each farmer’s 
own farm situation. In the early days with normal weather conditions, 
poisoned bran mash properly and generously applied was one of the 
most sue asful controls and even today, with airplane distribution of 
DDT anu other new chemical insecticides, there are small farms and 


large farms with peculiar conditions, where poisoned bran mash is still 
very useful. 


When the seventeen year locusts appear, there are many telephone 
calls from people living in or visitors to an infested area, asking a 


wide variety of questions. Below are some sample questions with my 
answers. 


(1) “The seventeen year locusts are everywhere around our garden 
and there are millions and millions of them; they are going to eat up 
the garden. What can I do about them?” The answer was that these 
insects as adults do no harm to the garden, They do not chew because 


they do not have jaws. Instead they have a very slender beak which 
they never use on garden crops. 


(2) “I think that I »m going crazy. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of the seventeen year locust. They are everywhere. Early in 
the morning they start screeching and the hotter it gets the higher and 
louder their screech. { just can’t stand much more.” I answered that 
there wasn’t much that she could do about it since it would be im- 
practical and too expensive to use insecticides on these tree-living in- 
sects. However, I pointed out, they will soon catch an epidemic dis- 
ease in which the abdomen rots and drops off causing their early death. 
So the swarms of insects are present for only a few weeks and then 
suddenly disappear. 
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(3) “Is it true that wild and cultivated blackberries and raspberries 
are poisonous to eat on seventeen year locust years?” Answer: Although 
this cicada often lays eggs in the canes of these berries, it apparently 
does not poison the berries for at Nashville they are eaten uncooked as 
well as cooked in pies, jams, and jellies, without the eaters being 
injured. 

In the early years before the great development of termite extermi- 
nator companies, many inquiries came to me about termites especially 
during their swarming periods in the spring. A particular case might 
be given as an illustration. A prominent Nashville business man called 
by telephone and told me that he owned one of the finest apartment 
houses in Nashville. He was much concerned about small blackish 
insects that were coming out of the staircase and the door frames in 


the foyer of the building. He insisted on sending out an automobile 
to bring me over. 


At the apartment house, the owner took me into the foyer. The 
beautiful mahogany staircase was on one side and the lovely quarter- 
sawed oak doors and door frames on the other side. He pointed out 
the small holes in the staircase and in the door frames where the in- 
sects had been coming out and with his pen knife showed me that he 
had discovered that the staircase and the door frames were shells 
covering their badly eaten interior. He did not know termites until 
I told him and pointed out to him some of the workers. I was sur- 
prised to find termites attacking the woodwork of a building only two 
years old. 

After estimating the damage to the woodwork in the foyer, I asked 
to be taken to the basement to try and find out how and where the 
termiles were entering the building. I told the owner that the termites 
hac to reach damp soil. “There is no basement,” he said, “you are now 
on the ground floor and the tile floor on which you are now walking 
is laid on solid concrete. There is no way that the termites could get 
out to damp soil.” Nevertheless, an investigation revealed the covered 
termite tunnels extending from ihe infested woodwork to the spaces be- 
tween the floor tiles just under the cement mortar. 


My next inquiry had to do with the possibility of some planks being 
left extending through the concrete to form a pathway for the termites 
to the soil. I was informed that this was not the case and a cursory ex- 
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amination revealed no evidence of such planks nor of tree stumps 
projecting through the concrete. 

To my question about the possible presence of rotting tree stumps 
near the building, I was told that there was the remains of an old stump 
near the main entrance. The foundation of the building was of what 
appeared to be very large blocks of cut stone and I was assured that 
it would not be possible for termites to get through it. Anyway, I had 
some of the dirt removed from the outside of the basement on the 
side toward the stump. We found that the mortar which showed so 
distinctly between the blocks of stones above ground was entirely 
absent a short distance below the surface of the soil. In these un- 
mortared cracks were termite tunnels and termite workers and so this 
was their pathway to damp soil. 

The owner was advised to dig up the stump which had termites in it 
and burn the stump and then soak the soil where the stump was with a 
strong contact insecticide. He was advised to have the joints between 
the stones mortared for a greater depth and also for a considerable 
distance on the side of the building where the termites were making 
their entrance. It was emphasized that success in controlling the termites 
depended on one’s ability to keep them from damp soil and this meant 
keeping their tunnels destroyed as soon as formed. Their tunnels are 
sometimes built over the outside of stone work. 


One day I was asked to advise a man whose business was curing 
and smoking hams in a special secret way for the select trade of certain 
high class northern hotels to whom the hams were sold at a high price. 
He employed farmers in this and adjoining counties to raise and feed 
the hogs for him. Each of these farms had a smokehouse where the 
hams were cured and smoked. 


The business, which was a lucrative one, was being threatened by 
an infestation of worms boring into the hams. I found them to be the 
larvae of the red-legged ham beetle. They were boring into the meat and 
feeding next to the bone, leaving behind much frass. Infested hams 
were thereby rendered unfit for human consumption. 

Control methods recommended were to locate all infested hams or 
infested pieces of meat of any and every kind and to destroy them. It 
was pointed out that thoroughness was very important. All smoke- 
houses were to be thoroughly cleaned with all trash to be burned. 
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Then the ground in and around the smokehouses and the smokehouses 
themselves (both inside and outside) were to be treated with safe 
insecticides. We went all out to get rid of this pest. 

Besides calls from farmers and town people about insects, there 
have been many calls about birds. For the most part these inquirers 
wanted to know the name of some bird that they had seen. However, 
one caller said that the blue jays in his yard were eating his hen eggs. 
I promised to come out early the next morning and investigate. I 
found that there were two blue jays building a nest in a tree in the 
yard and one jay was collecting nesting material in the chicken yard. 
My observations and talks with the owner led me to the belief that the 
owner had seen the blue jays in the chicken yard and jumped to the 
conclusion that the jays were there to eat the hen eggs. He never 
actually saw a blue jay eating a hen egg. 

Nevertheless, to satisfy the farmer, both blue jays were killed and 
their crops opened. No fragments of egg shells nor visible bits of 
egg yolk or albumen were present. Instead each crop was packed with 
adult may beetles (Phyllophaga sp.), there being more than a dozen 
beetles in each crop. The larvae of these may beetles are the grub 
‘worms so common in the soil of pastures and meadows where they 
eat the roots of grasses and other plants; thus being a major pest of 
grassland and of crops planted where grassland had been turned under. 

Another call about birds was in August. Bronzed grackles were feed- 
ing in flocks on a newly harrowed and reseeded lawn. In the opinion of 
the owner “the grackles ate the grass seeds faster than they could be 
sown,” and it certainly seemed that he was right. He was for shooting 
all of them and did shoot twelve grackles. I got the shot birds and took 
them to the biological laboratory for examination. Not a single bird had 
grass seed in its crop but all had sod web worms, the number varying 
from two to thirty with an average of about twenty. The sod web worm 
is a very injurious pest of grasses when abundant feeding mostly on 
grass roots. 


Most inquiries about plants were about the names of wild flowers 
and of weeds but one question had to do with the American holly. The 
inquirer led me along the walk from his home to the street in a small 
nearby town. Near the street were two very large holly trees, one on 
each side of the walk. “The tree on one side of the walk,” he said, 
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“bore an abundance of red berries each year while the tree on the 
other side of the walk had not borne any berries at all.” Both trees 
seemed equally healthy and appeared to be growing in similar soil. 
“T have tried different kinds of fertilizers at different times without 
results. Someone told me that the trouble was a lack of iron and that 
I should drive nails into the trunk of the tree. I did this without making 
the tree produce berries.” 

I told him that the American holly had two sexes: a male or staminate 
tree which did not produce berries, and a female or pistillate tree that 
did produce berries. Obviously, he had both a male and a female 
tree. 

A question that was asked repeatedly in late autumn had to do with 
the coloration of oak leaves. It was most often asked by someone who 
had purchased red oak or scarlet oak trees from a nursery and 
planted them in his yard at Nashville with the expectation that their 
leaves would turn in autumn as bright a red as the leaves of the oaks 
growing on the hills in the country. Often this did not happen and 
questions then arose as to why the leaves were not as red as expected and 
what could be done to get red leaves. 

These questions have been difficult ones for me to answer and I do 
not answer with the assurance that I wish I could. Oak trees grow in 
Nashville under conditions not conducive to their best development. 
The soil in the city is based on limestone while the soil on the hills 
in the country is based on chert which gives a more acid soil. Acid 
soils favor the formation of many red plant colors. Nashville air is 
noted for its smoke with sulphur fumes and carbon particles which 
are injurious to trees and especially to oak trees and probably makes 
leaf colors more difficult to produce. Then in cities leaves are raked 
up and removed while in the country leaves are left on the ground where 
they decay to enrich the soil. It would be good practice to shred raked 
leaves and place them on the soil under the trees in the city. 


Newspaper Reporters and Columnists 


Newspaper reporters are always delighted to locate people who can 
speak along particular lines with some authority. These people save 
the reporter’s time and make possible a more interesting and exact 
article. The spectacular and the unusual are of special interest to 
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newspapers, as the following example will indicate. 


A reporter telephoned about some beautiful ice displays on plants 
at Nashville. These are often very extensive and spectacular. They 
occur in Nashville on the Virginia crownbeard (Verbesina virginica), 
which grows in vacant lots and other waste places and is often abundant. 
In late autumn or in winter the dead stems of the crownbeard retain 
considerable water in the basal six to ten inches. This part of the stem 
has longitudinally thickened areas alternating with weaker areas. 


With the arrival of a heavy freeze, the water in the basal part of 
the stem of the crownbeard freezes thus forcing out through the weak 
places in the stem dainty thin ribbons of ice which coil and twist in a 
very grotesque manner. A lot or field of such frozen plants glistening 
in the sun is very beautiful. 


City, County, and State Departments of Health 


About twenty to thirty years ago, inquiries came from various health 
departments mainly about living things found in drinking water 
reservoirs. In recent years, with the better staffing and development 
of departments of health, inquiries from these sources have ceased. 
Since there are probably still some small towns and rural counties with 
poorly staffed and sometimes poorly trained health personnel, a brief 
summary of some of their questions and of my answers might prove 
useful to some biology teacher. 


All of the questions from health departments were accompanied by 
water samples containing the worms. In most cases the worms were so 
small as to be invisible to the unaided eye unless held between the 
eye and a strong source of light. Under the microscope, the worms were 
seen to be nematodes of a non-pathogenic type. In one case the worms 
were larvae of an insect—a small gnat or midge (family Chironomidae). 


In all cases, the people living in the cities having worms in their 
drinking water continued to drink the water totally unaware of the 
presence of the worms. However, the presence of the worms in drink- 
ing water is not only objectionable from an aesthetic standpoint but 
probably also because it indicates the need for additional water puri- 
fication, probably sand filtration. 
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Summary 


Sample questions asked a biology teacher are given together with 
their answers. The questions deal mainly with insects or with birds 
but some were about plants, some about nematodes, and some about 
eugenics. The people asking the questions fell into the following 
categories: (1) County Agricultural Extension Agent, (2) Local Farm- 
ers and Town People, (3) Newspaper Reporters and Columnists, (4) 
City, County, and State Departments of Health. 


It is hoped that these sample questions and answers and these names 
of the groups of people asking the questions will prove useful and sug- 
gestive to biology teachers. 
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new MACMILLAN books to be published in 
1956—important for teachers-in-training and 
experienced teachers 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By HARRY G. GOOD, Professor Emeritus, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 


This comprehensive, up-to-date book emphasizes significant problems and 
issues in an objective manner. Especially noteworthy is the attention 
given to the private school and the Catholic schoel. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
By EARL S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 


This important methods book presents the author’s theories on the nature 
of social studies, plus their relations to teaching and to the understanding 
of social knowledge in a democratic society. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING: A 
GUIDE TO PRACTICE IN ELEMENTARY AND 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Revised Edition 
By GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois 
Now designed for both the secondary and the elementary school teacher, 
this text offers a step-by-step consideration of what schools can do to 
aid pupils who have special disabilities in fundamental school Subjects. 
e 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 

By the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State University, 
and J. M. STINNETT, Executive Secretary, National Education 
Association 

Emphasizing teachers’ responsibilities for improving their working con- 
ditions and for determining professional standards, this book presents 
material teachers need to function effectively as members of their pro- 
fession. Published in the fall. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 


ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
By HAROLD BYRAM, Michigan State University, and RALPH 
E. WENRICH, University of Michigan 
Offering complete coverage of all vocational fields, this text helps students 


understand community problems and translate this information into 
effective vocational education in the community. February 1956. $5.50. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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A Teacher’s Week 


J. D. McAULAY 
Southern Oregon College of Education 
Ashland, Oregon 


In commuting a teacher’s worth to a community in terms of the 
monetary compensation she should receive, many laymen use as a 
criteria the amount of time the teacher spends on her job. They cite 
the shortness of her working day, her lengthy weekend, the long and 
plentiful vacations she receives. This argument was used recently, in 
one county, to refute a salary schedule, presented by the local teachers. 
To test such an argument, a project was organized to determine the 
number of hours of professional work in the week of the average 
teacher. Ninety teachers from the elementary school were interviewed ; 
fifteen teachers from each of the respective grades, one through six. 
Forty-five junior high school teachers were interviewed, fifteen from 
each grade, seven, eight and nine. In all one hundred and thirty-five 
teachers were interviewed from six different elementary schools and 
three different junior high schools, each situated in a separate com- 
munity. 

The teachers of the first, second and third grades were studied as one 
group. The fourth, fifth and sixth grade teachers were studied as a 
second group, and the upper grade teachers of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades, formed the third group. Each teacher was asked to keep 
a diary of her teaching duties and responsibilities over the period of a 
school year and also a time sheet on each of the following arbitrarily 
selected duties extending over the same period of time of thirty-six 
weeks. 

The first category of such duties, conducting a class, means hearing 
a lesson, giving instructions or presenting material. The second cate- 
gory, preparation of lessons, means the preparation of units and lesson 
plans and the gathering and organization of necessary materials. The 
grading of papers, including the preparation of report cards, is the 
third category of duties. Supervisory duties outside the classroom, the 
fourth category, means playground, lunchroom, and hall supervision, 
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as well as supervising children in the auditorium, and at interschool 
games in the gymnasium and on the ball field. The fifth category of 
a teacher’s duties is that of attending P.T.A. and faculty meetings, 
visiting with parents and speaking to, or attending community services 
in behalf of the profession, as well as attending civic functions as a 
teachers representative. Further education, the sixth category, means 
improving one’s status in the profession, attending summer school, 
enrolling in correspondence or extension courses, or taking part in 
an inservice program. The last category of indicated duties, co- 
curricular supervision, means directing and guiding children in drama, 
assembly programs, clubs and hobbies. Coaching of athletics is not 
included in this category. If a teacher had coaching duties she was 
asked to regard such as a regular teaching assignment. 

Following is the result of the survey based on the median number 


of hours per week of each teaching group, spent in each large category 
of duties. 


Primary Grades Intermediate Upper Grades 
- Grades 4-6 7-9 


24 hours 29 hours 33 hours 


Preparation of Lessons ......... . 16 hours 9 hours 5 hours 


Median Time Spent in 


Conducting a Class 


Grading Papers 
(including report cards) ...... 6 hours 9 hours 12 hours 


Supervisory duties outside , 


3 hours 3 hours 3 hours 
Professional Meetings 

(PTA, faculty, city and 

community professional services) 4 hours 6 hours 5 hours 


Advanced Education (summer, 

correspondent, in-service 

te) eee 4 hours 3 hours 6 hours 
Co-curricular Supervision 


(drama, P.E., clubs) ......... 1% hour 10 hours’ 15 hours 


The study would seem to have the following conclusions. 


1. The junior high school teacher would seem to spend more time 
in presenting material to the children, talking to them (or teaching 
them) than does the primary or intermediate teacher. However, as 
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indicated, the junior high school teacher has a longer teaching day. 
But in the preparation of lessons the junior high school teacher spends 
much less time than do her colleagues in the primary and intermediate 
grades. This may be because she uses more text book teaching. In the 
grading of papers the junior high school teacher spends more than 
double the amount of time than does the primary and the intermediate 
teacher. Too, she would seem to spend almost twice the amount of 
time on advanced education than does the teacher in the elementary 
school. Supervision of co-curricular activities is a much larger duty 
also to the junior high school teacher than to her colleague in the 
elementary school. 


2. Following is the number of hours per week the average teacher 
spends on teaching duties. The school year has been determined as one 
of 36 weeks. 


Primary (grades 1-3) 57 hours per week 
Intermediate (grades 4-6) 69 hours per week 
Upper (grades 7-9) 79 hours per week 


The average teacher of grades one through nine, therefore, has a 
working week of sixty-eight hours, twenty minutes. 

If the teacher’s week is extended to fifty weeks, the working year of 
the average citizen, her working week, based on the arithmetic mean, 
would be as follows. 


Primary (grades 1-3) 41 hours per week 
Intermediate (grades 4-6) 493/, hours per week 
Upper (grades 7-9) 5634 hours per week 


An average teacher of grades one through nine, thus has a working 
week of forty-nine hours, twelve minutes. 


Conclusion 
This study was limited to a selected group of teachers, in a particular 
locale, but the results would seem to indicate that the average teacher, 
grades one to nine, has a solid week of work and in the amount of time 
spent on the job, compares favorably with any other group of bread- 
winning citizens. 
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Chairman. 


M. Slates. 


Children’s Literature 


Aprian, Mary. Gray Squirrel. Holi- 
day House, 1955. 46p. $2.00. 


One of several life cycle stories by the 
‘same author. Gray Squirrel gives an ac- 
curate picture of the life of this animal in 
language easy to understand and _ large 
print for the early elementary reader. Walter 
Ferguson’s colorful and delightful illustra- 
tions help to make this an attractive addi- 
tion to the young learner’s library. 


ANGELO, VALENTI. Big Little Island. 
Viking, 1955. 190p. $2.75. 


Fourteen year old Lorenzo had harrowing 
experiences in the war in Italy. Then 
he came to live with his uncle in Greenwich 
Village. His cousin Peter helps him make 
New York his real home. Written with 
loving insight into the lives of boys. Inter- 
mediate grade reading level. 


Austin, Marcot. Brave John Henry. 
Dutton, 1955. 43p. $1.75. 


John Henry was a brave little boy as long 
as he made up the terrible monsters which 
threatened him and Poody, his cat, and 
Rover, his dog; but when they pretended, 
he was as scared as they. Amusing little 
story for the four- to seven-year-old, by a 
well-loved author, whose illustrations are 
as characteristically original as her story. 


Baker, AucustTa, editor. The Talk- 
ing Tree and Other Stories. Lippincott, 
1955. 255p. $3.00. 


Augusta Baker, supervisor of storytelling 
at the New York Public Library, has chosen 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
MARCH, 1956 
Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, 


Secretaries to the Committee: Dolores Lane and Pat Wright 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, H. C. Brearley, John E. Brewton, Gordon 
N. Cantor, Beatrice M. Clutch, T. W. Cowan, A. L. Crabb, 
M. Dunn, Norman Frost, Floyd Funk, William J. Griffin, Nicholas Hobbs, James 
L. Hymes, Kees Kooper, Margaret E. Newhall, Louis Nicholas, A. C. Norris, P. 


H. D. Drummond, L. 


for inclusion in her collection twenty-eight 
fairy tales from fifteen lands. These are all 
favorites of children and since many of these 
stories have been taken from out-of-print 
folk-tale collections, the publication of this 
book may be heralded by chi'dren as a re- 
appearance of old friends. 


BARKER, MELVERN. How Little Boats 
Grow. Lippincott, 1955. 32p. $2.25. 


Melvern Barker’s brown and blue pictures, 
accompanied by his rollicking text, show 
small boys how little boats grow. Enlighten- 


ing entertainment for the four-to-eight-year- 
old. 


Barr, Jeng. Big Wheels! Little 
Wheels! Whitman, 1955. unp. $1.25. 


Description of different kinds of wheels 
and their usefulness in daily living, in 
simple language with many apt illustrations 
for the very young. 


BarucH, DorotHy AND Montcom- 
ERY, ELIZABETH. Five in the Family. 
Scott, 1955. 187p. 


FIVE IN THE FAMILY is the Health 
and Personal Development book of the Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series that is especially 
designed for eight-year-olds. Among the 
special needs of eight-year-olds taken into 
account in the stories are: guidance in 
playing safely, motivation to curb the tend- 
ency toward speed of eating, encouragement 
to take over responsibility in so far as 
possible for brushing teeth, washing hands 
before eating, including vegetables in the 
daily diet, and getting to bed on time. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. 
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Bate, Norman. Who Fishes for Oil? 
Scribners, 1955. unp. $2.50. 


A little shrimp boat got tired of fishing 
for fish, and decided to help drill for oil, 
till the oil gushed and changed his view- 
point. Will interest five-to-nine-year-olds and 
may point a lesson, too, if needed. Norman 
Bate’s graphic drawings are an integral part 
of his story. 


Bett, Corypon. John Rattling- 
Gourd of Big Cove, A Collection of 
Cherokee Legends. Macmillan, 1955. 
103p. $2.50. 


Corydon Bell, who has lived in western 
North Carolina for more than ten years, 
neighbor to the Cherokee Indians of the 
Qualla Indian Reservation at Cherokee, 
North Carolina, brings to this collection of 
Cherokee Indian legends a love and un- 
derstanding of these people and a reflective 
appreciation of their delightful mythology. 
The leading characters of most of these 
legends are animals, birds, and even plants. 
The Cherokee were especially fond of ani- 
mals and were humorously observant of the 
habits and foibles of their four-footed 
friends. Readers will enjoy such legends as 
HOW OWL GOT HIS SPOTTED COAT, 
WHY POSSUM’S TAIL IS BARE, HOW 
TURKEY GOT HIS BEARD, AND HOW 
PARTRIDGE GOT HIS WHISTLE. 


BERNARDIN, CLAuDE A. J. The Shoe- 
maker of Kish. Warne, 1954. 480p. 
$2.00. 


Enlil, the skillful shoemaker, was asked by 
the King to make a pair of shoes for the 
princess to wear at her wedding. These 
shoes were to be very special ones; the 
princess was lame, and the King did not 
want his people to see that she limped. The 
shoemaker made the shoes, outwitted a 
jealous lady-in-waiting, and became rich. 


Attractively illustrated in color and in black 


and white. Large type. 


Boyt, Ciara, American Patriotic 
Holidays. Pageant, 1955. 40p. $2.00. 


This account of patriotic holidays, in- 
tended primarily for the upper elementary 
grades, tells something of the background 
and origin of the various holidays, but gives 
no details of manner of observance, so it 
differs in this respect from most other books 
of this type. Contains useful information 
often not found elsewhere. The author ex- 
plains in her foreword her reasons for in- 
cluding Indian ceremonies and Christmas. 


RuTH AND LATROBE. 
Digby, the Only Dog. Oxford, 1955. 
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47p. $2.75. 

A different story about Digby, the only 
dog on the island where he lived. How he 
played with cats and befriended them even 
when other dogs came to the island, and 
tried to make him change his ways, will 
entrance young readers from seven to ten. 
Ruth Carroll’s charming drawings of dogs, 
cats, cows, horses, geese and people sur- 
round and almost envelop the text. 


CoLe, WILLIAM, editor. Humorous 
Poetry for Children. World, 1955. 
124p. $3.50. 


Mr. Cole says in the introduction: “Hu- 
morous poetry is a way of approaching serious 
poetry sideways. Once you become a poetry 
reader, you'll be one for life. And a head 
well stocked with poetry is the best kind ot 
head to have.” This is an excellent book 
to begin with, one full of laughter and 
oy Here are 201 rhymes and poems 

y 79 different authors, from Samuel Foote 
(1720-1777) and John Keats (1795-1821) to 
Dylan Thomas (1914-1953). 


Evatt, Harriet. Davy Crockett, Big 
Indian and Little Bear. Bobbs, 1955. 
unp. $1.75. 

A variant on the Davy Crockett theme for 
the very young, which will give them 
special delight, since it is written as though 
told by an Indian. The author’s clever black 
ar” ‘ite and colored drawings are hu- 
morou. snd appropriate. 


Goupey, Autice E. Here Come the 
Elephants. Scribners, 1955. 92p. $2.25 


Interesting description of elephant life, 
told largely from the standpoint of a young 
elephant, for young child. Garry 
Mackenzie’s black and white and green 
drawings will mean more to the five-to-eight- 
year-old than the text, which is somewhat 
above the average mind of that age. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER, edi- 
tor. Favorite Stories Old and New. 
Doubleday, 1955. 512p. $3.95. 

Thirteen years ago, Mrs. Gruenberg, one 
of the editors of the Junior Literary Guild, 
made a collection of stories for boys and 

irls which proved popular with children. 
ow she revises and enlarges this collection. 


She has added stories about airplanes, space . 


ships, and ballet dancing. Among folk tales, 
she has added some from other lands cur- 
rently in the news, such as Persia and Old 
Israel and Africa. This excellent collection 
includes 123 stories classified as follows: 
Real Children and Real Things, 26; Stories 
About Animals, 14; Stories of Make-Be- 


lieve, 15; Fairy Tales, 10; Folk Tales, 21; 
Myths and Fables, 9; Bible Stories, 11; and 
Tales of Laughter, 17. 


Hacer, Auice Rocers. The Wonder- 
ful Ice Cream Cart. Macmillan, 1955. 
149p. $2.50. 


A most understanding and well-written 
story of Jerry Tuck’s year in Brussels while 
his father was there on government business. 
His friendship with the Auriol family, with 
Papa Goncourt of the wonderful ice-cream 
cart and especially with Bobo, Papa’s horse. 
How he helped them all with their problems, 
and in so doing made warm friends and in- 
cidentally learned much French, make an 
intensely interesting story, which the eight- 
to-twelve-year-old is bound to enjoy. 


Hatt, Rosatys. The Tailor’s Trick. 
Lippincott, 1955. 31p. $2.50. 


An entertaining little tale of a tailor and 
his beloved in the early days of Roger Wil- 
liams’ colony. Somewhat above the average 
little girl of six-to-ten, but some will enjo 
it. Kuth Werth’s illustrations, both black 
and white and colored, are original, humor- 
ous, and full of charm. 


Haywoop, Carotyn. Eddie and His 
Big Deals. Morrow, 1955. 190p. $2.95. 


Eddie’s conviction that all girls were 
poison changed gradually as he discovered 
that they were sometimes useful to trade 
with and could collect “valuable property” 
like boys. Good entertainment for the eight- 
to-twelve year-old boy. 


Hocan, Inez. Koala Bear Twins. 
Dutton, 1955. unp. $1.50. 

Two Koala bears who live in a tree in 
Australia will provide even adults informa- 
tion about a species little known in this 
country. The four-to-seven-year-old will en- 
joy the story, and even more the lifelike il- 
lustrations by the author. 


Honness, ELIzABETH. Mystery at the 
Doll Hospital. Lippincott, 1955. 183p. 
$2.50. 

Who wanted Lucille, Miss Fernbank’s old 
doll, and why? Who was the mysterious 
stranger who watched the doll hospital? 
Young mystery fans will be fascinated by 
this exciting story of Jon’s and Judy’s visit 
to their grandmother, and the sequence of 
events in which they became involved. 


Knicut, ApbamMs. First the 
Lightning. Doubleday, 1955. 224p. 
$2.75. 


Taking its title from an old Sicilian charm, 


First the Lightning gives a grim but vivid 
picture of youth, uprooted and insecure, in 
war-torn Italy. Its lesson of adolescent 
struggle and hard won victory can be under- 
stood by American adolescents in the in- 
security of their years, and perhaps better 
appreciated by the very difference of back- 
ground. 


KRAMER, Nora. Nora Kramer’s 
Storybook. Messner, 1955. 160p. $2.95. 

An interesting and most satisfactory an- 
thology of stories and poems, many by well- 
known children’s authors, to be read aloud 
to the three-to-four-year-old. Drawings by 
Beth and Joe Krush = greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the boo 


LATTIMORE, Frances. Wil- 
low Tree Village. Morrow, 1955, 128p. 
$2.25. 

A bored little rich girl in China ran away 
from her father’s house, got lost, and 
finally, after many adventures found her 
way to her nurse’s house in Willow Tree 
Village. A charming picture of Chinese life 
in city and country, by one who knows her 
subject well, which will instruct while it 
delights the seven-to-ten-year-old. 


LinpMAN, MAJ. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka 
Bake A Cake. Whitman, 1955. unp. 
$1.50. 

The three little girls of Sweden are with 
us again, this time as they learn—the hard 
way—to bake a cake for their mother’s 
birthday. Large print will help those learn- 
ing to read, and the many bright pictures 
will entertain the younger listeners as well. 


LocKRIDGE, FRANCES AND RICHARD. 
The Cat Who Rode Cows. Lippincott, 
1955. 36p. $2.25. 

Pandora was a city cat transported to the 
country, and so, of course, she had a lot to 
learn. In fact, she learned a few tricks that 
most cats never think of. An original and 
intriguing little story for the nine-to-eleven- 
year-old girl. 


LoHAN, ROBERT AND Marta, ed. A 
New Christmas Treasury. Dave, 1954. 
406p. $3.75. 

Family sharing of Christmas cheer through 
reading aloud favorite stories will be en- 
couraged by this treasury of choice selec- 
tions. Realism, humor, religious sentiment, 
adventure—there are stories here for every 
mood. Authors represented include: Dorothy 
Thompson, Louis Untermeyer, Bess Streeter 
Aldrich, Ruth Suckow, and James Hilton. 
All selections were chosen for one purpose 
-——to provide enjoyment for every good taste, 
with a variety of backgrounds and genuine 
literary merit. 
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MALVERN, GLapys. Mamzelle. Mac- 
rae Smith, 1955. 208p. $2.75. 


Jeanne Siousat goes from Louisiana to 
Washington in 1814. She lives there with 
President Madison’s family. There is ad- 
venture and romance, and some understand- 
ing of the times. For high school girls. 


Mariana, Doki. Lothrop, 1955. unp. 
$2.50. 


A delightful little story of Doki, an In- 
dian papoose, who crawled away from home 
into the forest, but was watched by Tum- 
Tum, the dog. Mariana’s bright and unusual 
drawings spotlight the book as hers. 


Mariana. Miss Flora McFlimsey and 
Little Laughing Water. Lothrop, 1954. 
unp. $1.25. 


Children, ages 4-8, will enjoy this latest 
adventure of Miss Flora McFlimsey. Here 
she makes a new friend in Laughing Water, 
a little Indian girl, and is invited to visit 
her village on the banks of Running River. 


Marino, Dorotuy. The Song of the 
Pine Tree Forest. Lippincott, 1955. 
unp. $2.00. 


Charming, imaginative drawings with a 
minimum of text compose this quiet, just- 
right picture book for the very young 
listener. 


MarTicnoni, Marcaret E. The II- 
lustrated Treasury of Children’s Litera- 
ture. Gossett, 1955. 512p. $4.95. 

In this book will be found the favorite 


stories of parents as well as of modern 
children. This Omnibus for children in- 
cludes 49 famous stories, 20 fables and 
legends, a complete picture ABC, 44 fairy 
tales, 50 Mother Goose rhymes, and 79 
childhood poems; also 550 colorful illustra- 
tions, each a reproduction of the work of 
a famous artist. This is an ideal book for 
the teacher’s desk and for the parent’s lap. 
It is too large and cumbersome to handle 
. give to the children for their enjoyment 
one. 


Meics, CorNELLIA. Fair Wind to 
Virginia. Macmillan, 1955. 198p. $2.75. 


Peggy and Hall Morrow go to Virginia 
and come to know Thomas Jefferson in 
1773. There are stirring times, misunder- 
standing, a trip to the Shenandoah Valley, 
and a happy ending. Intermediate grade 
reading. 


MELLIN, JEANNE. Pidgy’s Surprise. 
Dutton, 1955. 124p. $2.50. 
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Purely a horse story for girls who love 
them, by one who has loved and drawn them 
for most of her short life. Text is not 
on a par with the illustrations. 


MiLuHous, KATHERINE. With Bells 
On. Scribners, 1955. unp. $2.00. 

A beautiful Christmas story laid in 
Pennsylvania of the Conestoga wagon days, 
abounding in folklore and customs, full of 
love and the religious Christmas spirit of the 
people of those days, who believed the 
Christchild, not Santa Claus, brought gifts, 
and for whom a “putz” or manger scene was 
an integral feature of the festival day. 
Katherine Milhous of Egg-Tree fame, adds 
rich, exotic pictures to her interesting and 
unusual story. 


Opie, Iona AND PETER, editors. Ox- 
ford Nursery Rhyme Book. Oxford, 
1955. 223p. $4.50. 


Iona and Peter Opie, authorities on 
eighteenth-century children’s literature and 
editors of The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes, have assembled a collection of 800 
nursery rhymes. There are jingles, riddles, 
counting rhymes, baby games, toe games, al- 
phabets, prayers, songs, and lullabies with 
which generations of parents have delighted 
their children. More Fi 400 of the illustra- 
tions are reproductions of the charming 
wood-cuts which first appeared in the earli- 
est chapbooks of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Supplementing the 
early reproductions are 150 illustrations by 
Joan Hassall, who is one of the best wood 
engravers since the Bewicks. Recommended 
for those adults of imagination who care for 
poetry and folklore. 


Reynotps, Dorotuy. The Sons of 
the Smiling Tiger. Steck, 1955. 202p. 
$2.00. 

A story rich in folklore and superstitions, 
customs and culture of the Quiche Indians in 
Guatemala in the days of the early Spanish 
conquerors, in which Cats Bay, a young 
member of the tribe, grows suddenly to 
manhood in the startling and terrible last 
days of the Sons of the Smiling Tiger. 
Limited in appeal, but full of interest. 


Ricuarps, Laura E. Tirra Lirra. 
Little, 1955. 194p. $3.00. 
Laura E. Richards and rollicking humor 


are synonomous. Her verses have brought 
laughter to generations of children. Re- 
sponse to public demand brings us a new 
edition of Tirra Lirra, a collection of some 
of her choice nonsense verses. Children who 
are fortunate enough to read this book will 
be as delighted with the verses as were the 
children a generation ago. 


| 
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RussELt, Betty. Big Store, Funny 
Door. Whitman, 1955. unp. $1.25. 


Dot and her little brother Ted went to 
the grocery store for their mother and while 
Dot shops, Ted learns about the magic” 
door. The young listener will enjoy this 
story because he is familiar with the type 
of experience, and the piquant illustrations 
by Mary Gehr will give added pleasure. 


Rypperc, ErniE. The Silver Fleet. 
Longmans, 1955. 150p. $2.50. 


Sebastian’s great ambition was to ac- 
company his father on a trip in his tuna 
fishing-vessel. But at eleven, it is difficult 
always to do what one should. Sebastian’s 
trial voyage with his father and older 
brother, and how it matured him are the 
major part of this absorbing story for ten- 
to-fourteen-year-old boys. 


Miriam. Puppy’s House. 
Whitman, 1955. unp. $1.75. 


A charming little picture-book for the 
very youngest. Miriam Schlein describes 
Puppy’s search for a “just-right” house, since 
he has outgrown his basket, a search which 
reveals what kind of homes many other 
animals have, and why they are not right 
for Puppy. Katherine Evan’s illustrations 
are colorful, enlightening, and appropriate. 


SuHarp, Appa MAI AND YOUNG, EPSIE. 
Secret Places. Morrow, 1955. 48p. 
$1.50. 


The first reader style with its constant 
repetitions and large print make this a 
good practice book for the child who is 
learning to read, but tiresome for anyone 
else. The illustrations are a mitigating fea- 
ture, and will be interesting to younger chil- 
dren who have not learned to read. 


SincLAIR, KENNETH. Lost City of the 
Sun. Funk & Wagnalls, 1955. 265p. 
$2.75. 


The impossible is taken in stride as the 
“good” men (boys) win in a cross-country 
truck ride and hike with the “bad” men close 
behind. Their object is a cliff-city to which 
only Indian fables lend some reality. The 
suspense will hold most boys’ interest. 


STEELE, O. Tomahawks 
and Trouble. Harcourt, 1955. 213p. 
$2.50. 


An exciting and often gruesome tale of 
three children who were captured by the 
Indians in pioneer Tennessee. The eight-to- 
twelve-year-old boy who still likes Indians 
will enjoy the hair-raising (literally) adven- 


tures of Laird and Matt and Janie, and will 
incidentally learn much of life in frontier 
days. Not for the squeamish. 


RoseMARY. Outcast. Ox- 
ford, 1955. 229p. $2.75. 


The background in Southern England in 
the day of Roman occupation. The story 
is of Berio, Roman born, Britain reared; of 
adventure, violence, and eventual peace of 
mind. For high school boys. 


TRESSELT, ALvin. Wake Up, Farm! 
Lothrop, 1955. unp. $2.50. 


Tresselt provides a minimum of text for 
Duvoisin’s ever delightfully colorful and gay 
pictures which describe the early morning 
noises of the farm, as the different animals 
awaken. A natural for the picture-book 
age. 


Watson, Nancy Dineman. Toby 
and Doll. Bobbs, 1955. 125p. $2.75. 

Life looked pretty dark for Toby and 
Doll, his dog, for Mike, his big brother, had 
to go to the army, and that meant that he 
would have to go to live with relatives in 
the city. An appealing story for the seven-to- 
Sereere boy, especially one who loves 
ogs. 


TayLor, Davin. Farewell To Valley 
Forge. Lippincott, 1955. 378p. $3.75. 

Exciting tale of spying for the Americans 
in the period between Valley Forge and the 
battle of Monmouth. There is romance as 


well as intrigue. Historical novel for high 
school reading. 


Education and Psychology 


BuRECKNER, LEO J. AND Bonp, Guy 
L. The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Learning Difficulties. Appleton, 1955. 
424p. $5.00. 


This book deals effectively with two skills 
essential to classroom teaching in the ele- 
mentary school. Techniques for the diag- 
nosis of reading, arithmetic, spelling, hand- 
writing, and language difficulties, and 
procedures for corrective instruction are pre- 
sented in a concrete fashion. This publica- 
tion should prove to be a valuable guide for 
teachers. 


Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum Language Arts for Today’s Chil- 
dren. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 
43lp. $3.75. 

This is the second in a series of five books 
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which are being prepared by The Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Chart- 
ing the course for the teaching of language 
arts in the elementary school, this volume 
should not only be read, but should be 
studied by all teachers in the elementary 
schools of the United States. Part I sets 
forth the sources from which any effective 
program in the language arts must stem. 
Part II treats separately each of the four 
strands of the program—listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing—showing growth in 
each area. Part III brings the four phases of 
language which were temporarily separated 
for analysis in Part II back into functional 
relationships both among themselves and with 
the ongoing experiences of classroom living. 
Part IV deals with basic considerations in- 
volved in setting up and appraising a sound 
language arts program. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM, editor. 
Psychology of Exceptional Children 
and Youth. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 594p. 
$8.65. 


Ten well-known psychologists contributed 
chapters in their specialized areas of knowl- 
edge concerning handicapped and gifted chil- 
dren. This book should serve as an excellent 
text for psychology students desiring a sur- 
vey of the field. 


FRAMPTON, MERLE E. AND GALL, 
ELENA, editors. Special Education for 
the Exceptional, Vol. I & Il. Porter 
Sargent, 1955. 


Volume I includes extracts, excerpts and 
sections by 24 authors, provides an intro- 
duction to the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. Volume II, contributed by 28 persons, 
covers the physically handicapped. Many of 
these 52 authors are recogni leaders in 
their field. These volumes should serve as 


valuable sources of resource material in_ 


special education. 


HarRPeR, KATHLEEN B. Teaching 
Every Child To Read. Harper, 1954. 
412p. $4.00. 


This is a practical, down-to-earth text- 
book which tells exactly how successful 
teachers have realized the goals that enabled 
their pupils to grow and develop through 
reading into well-rounded personalities. It 
is a book that will explain to the beginning 
teacher how to apply the theory she has 
learned in her professional courses to the 
classroom; that will interpret to the ex- 
perienced teacher the recent findings of re- 
search in the language of the classroom; 
that will enable teachers and administrators 
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to educate the public on how and why 
modern methods function better than the 
methods that were used when the parents 
went to school. 


Frances L. AMEs, LOUISE 
Bates. Child Behavior. Harper, 1955. 
364p. $3.95. 


An attempt by Dr. Gesell’s co-authors to 
implement earlier publications for parents 
with practical guidance suggestions. The 
material stems from the syndicated column 
rur. by the authors, and is aimed at parents 
of children under 10. The attempt at spec- 
ificity sometimes leaves an impression of 
rigidity and prescription, although some of 
the suggestions may “work” for some people. 


Jennincs, WALTER WILSON. Tran- 
sylvania, Pioneer University of the 
West. Pageant, 1955. 321p. $4.00. 


Here are related in well organized se- 
quence, the major historical facts of a col- 
lege well fitted into the currents of our 
national history. Recommended. 


Jersitp, ARTHUR T. When Teachers 
Face Themselves. Horace-Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, 1955. 169p. $3.25. 


A clearly written treatise on the gen- 
eral theme that “education should help 
children and adults to know themselves and 
to develop healthy attitudes of self-accept- 
ance.” Chapters are included on the major 
personal concerns of slightly over one 
thousand teachers—concerns which included 
“anxiety,” “loneliness,” “the search for 
meaning,” “sex,” and “hostility.” A very 
helpful volume for self-understanding. 


KENDALL, Maurice G. Rank Correla- 
tion Methods. 2 ed. Hafner, 1955. 
196p. $5.50. 


This revision follows the excellent ex- 
ample of the first edition in having alternate 
chapters devoted to theory and application 
with each written to be sufficient without the 
other. The material has been brought up 
to date, and more attention has been paid 
to application. 


Kitson, Harry DEXTER AND STOVER, 
Epear Morcan. Vocations for Boys. 
Harcourt, 1955. 371p. $3.75. 


A collection of adequate brief sketches 
of vocations written for the self guidance 
of high school boys. The writing is much 
better than the format. Good (but un- 
dated!) bibliographies. 


| 
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Peck, ExizaBetH S. Berea’s First 
Century, 1855-1955. Univ. of Ky. 
Press, 1955. 217p. $3.00. 

Berea is indeed a unique college, a color- 
ful college. And here is told its story in 
excellent detail, and at times vivid color. 
Recommended. 


Rosack, A. A., Editor. Present-Day 
Psychology. Philosophical Libr ar y, 
1955. 995p. $12.00. 


This “massive symposium” consists of forty 
articles, each written “by an expert in his 
field expressly for this work.” The volume 
is arranged in five divisions: topical depart- 
ments; branches; dynamic and clinical psy- 
chology; methods; borderlands and human- 
istic psychology. The articles tend to be 
brief, readable, and superficial. The editor’s 
anti-physicalism, anti-operationism bias is re- 
flected in his choice of topics and authors. 


Tuomas, CLEVELAND A. Language 
Power for Youth. Appleton, 1955. 
268p. $3.25. 


Addressed to teachers of English in sec- 
ondary schools, this book attempts to show 
them in specific detail how secondary-school 
students may be led to the ability to express 
their own meanings more exactly and to 
comprehend the meanings of others more 
accurately. The major content of the book 
is practical as well as theoretical since most 
of the suggestions are based on procedures 
teachers have used successfully in the class- 
room. Secondary English teachers and teach- 
ers of secondary English teachers will find 
the book exceptionally useful. 


Health and Physical Education 


Hope, Mary E. Northward My Cail- 
ing. Bouregy & Curl, 1955. 170p. 
$3.00. 


This is an interesting and shared appeal 
to young women who are interested in 
pioneering in nursing. It seems to be an 
authentic experience of a nurse working 
quite alone, in an isolated wilderness village 
hospital. 


STERLING, Dorotay AND PuHuip. 
Polio Pioneers. Doubleday, 1955. 
128p. $2.75. 


This is a very timely and authentic pub- 
lication. It will help those interested to 
learn more about the preventive program. 
It would be better if it had delayed a while 
to give some of the successful results of this 
year’s work with the vaccine. 


Literature 


Botkin, BENJAMIN ALBERT, ed. 
Sidewalks of America. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1954. 627p. $5.95. 


“For years American folklorists from the 
cities have been going into the Kentucky 
mountains and other remote places to gather 
folk songs and stories, while all the time 
folklore was all around them on the side- 
walks of America,” says Mr. Botkin in the 
introduction to SIDEWALKS OF AMERI- 
CA. Mr. Botkin then proceeds to prove the 
point with a 605 page collection of city-lore. 
The variety and liveliness of the selections 
are reflected in titles of the sections. Some 
of them are: Keys of the City, ’'m a Stranger 
Here Myself, Characters Make a Town, 
Social Register, Go Fight City Hall, Subur- 
bia, and They Have a Word for It. Folk- 
lorists will enjoy this collection even though 
they may question whether some items are 
pure folklore. Others will appreciate the col- 
lection for what it is, delightful miscellany 
of city lore. 


Smitu, H. ALLEN. The Age of the 
Tail. Little, Brown, 1955. 159p. $3.00. 


De gustibus—. Readers who are suscep- 
tible to Mr. Smith’s rib-tickling will like this 
book, and almost anybody can get half a 
dozen chuckles from it. Supposed to have 
been written in 1997, it summarizes the 
history of human tails that universally ap- 
peared on babies born after 5:35 A.M., 
September 22, 1957. In the course of the 
report, the author manages a good deal of 
spoofing at the expense of newspapers, T. V., 
biologists, politicians, religious controversial- 
ists, etc. 


Music 


ABELL, ARTHUR M. Talks with Great 
Composers. Philosophical Library, 
1955. 167p. $2.75. 

Actually a book about “genius and inspira- 
tion.” In the first part of the book Brahms 
reveals what goes on in him while composing, 
and the mental and spiritual preparation 
necessary to come into contact with the Di- 
vine, from where his inspiration comes. The 
other composers confirm—although in differ- 
ent words—Brahms’ viewpoint. An extremely 
important book. 


Barzun, JACQUES, translator and 
editor. New Letters of Berlioz, 1830- 
1868. Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. 
322p. 

If it is true that, as W. H. Auden insists, 
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“Whoever wants to know the nineteenth 
century must know Berlioz,” then this 
volume is indispensable. Excellent English 
translations of the composer’s letters are 
printed opposite the original French. The 
editor has linked the letters with narrative 
and comment to give a coherent account of 
a creative career. 


Biaukopr, Kurt. Great Conductors. 
Arco, 1955. 194p. $3.00. 

The contents of this volume is divided 
into two parts. Part I deals with the general 
requirements for being a conductor, and has 
a few pages on sense and nonsense in news- 
paper criticism. Part II contains biographi- 
cal information on conductors. The treat- 
ment is very superficial. Part I has some 
merit but Part II has little value. 


Hyatt, Matcotm FABELL, 
Wa ter C. Gilbert and Sullivan Song 
Book. Random, 1955. 63p. $2.95. 

An adequate book for those who desire 
only the fragments of the familiar songs 
from the most successful Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operettas. The piano arrangements are 
quite simple, consisting primarily of broken 
chords. Songs are selected from The Gon- 
doliers, H.M.S. Pinafore, lolanthe, The Mida- 
ko, Patience, The Pirates of Penzance, and 
The Yoemen of the Guard. 


Jones, Davin Hucu, Ed. The Hymn- 
book. Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. c. 1955. 576p. $1.75. 

A most-welcome and much-needed revision 
of the Presbyterian hymnal. The format is 
excellent with the few exceptions when the 
notation is compressed in order to make it fit 
on one page. The selection in hymns is also 
excellent. It is most encouraging to note the 
inclusion of hymns written in this century. 
The section devoted to “Service Music” will 
be of particular interest to directors of 
music. The use of two colors in the “Scrip- 
ture Readings” is an innovation which 
should prove most helpful to congregational 
reading. 


Mackinnon, Lixas. Music By Heart. 
Monumental Publishing Co., 1954. 
132p. 


There is so much sound sense in this book 
that it is a veritable mine from which every 
musician who needs to improve his ability to 
perform from memory can extract valuable 
ore daily. The specific examples given are of 
piano works, but the principles are generally 
applicable to all performing musicians in 
large degree. 


Nortucott, Ceci. Hymns, 
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Love. Westminster, 1955. 168p. $2.50. 
A minute description of the poll process 
used to determine the 100 favorite hymns, 
a defense of simple, popular hymns, and a 
very brief anecdotal account of the writers 
of the texts of these favorite hymns. The 
purpose of the book seems vague. Perhaps 
it is to give this kind of information to those 
people who want this kind of information. 


UNESCO. Music in Education. 
UNESCO, 1955. 335p. $3.00. 

In 1953 UNESCO sponsored the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Role and Place of 
Music in the Education of Youths and 
Adults. This volume consists of the reports 
given at that meeting by musicians from 
many nations. The subjects cover music 
education in the curriculum at the various 
levels in society in general, and in teacher 
training. Reports are concise and well writ- 
ten. A valuable volume for music educators. 


Social Science 


BarLey, BERNADINE. 
Whitman, 1955. $1.25. 

A combination picture-story book for 
young readers. Much of the account is his- 
torical, but some is contemporary descrip- 
tion. Nice format. 


BernapDine. Kentucky. Whit- 
man, 1955. $1.25. 

A book of picture and story for young 
readers. There is some historical material, 
but more by way of contemporary detail. 
Good reference material. 


Connecticut. 


BarLey, BERNADINE. Picture Book of 
Maryland. Whitman, 1955. $1.25. 

A book for young readers. The narrative is 
largely history, but some attention is given 


to contemporary detail. Good reference ma- 
terial. 


Breese, Lucius anp CLecc, CHARLES. 
The American West. Dutton, 1955. 
511p. $12.50. 

An outstanding collection containing more 
than 1000 pictures with accompanying text. 
Excellent reference item for schoo] libraries. 
Combines chronology with a topical arrange- 
ment to emphasize numerous facets of 
Western history. 


Tom R. Marriage Happiness 
or Unhappiness. Dorrance, 1955. 197p. 
$2.50. 

An interested judge in 10,000 divorce 
cases discusses in an informal and common- 
sense way what he considers to be the princi- 
pal reason for unhappiness in marriage. 


CaDWALLADER, SyLvanus. Three 
Years with Grant. Knopf, 1955. 353p. 
$4.75. 


The author, a Civil War correspondent, 
was extremely close to General Grant for a 
considerable period. His account, here skill- 
fully edited, makes an excellent documentary. 
Good reference material for school and 
college library. 


Fink, ARTHUR E. AND OTHERS. The 
Field of Social Work. Third edition. 
Holt, 1955. 630p. $5.25. 


This is the third edition of a well-received 
text for introductory training for social 
workers. New material includes an introduc- 
tory chapter on common problems, another 
on social casework, and a third on social 
services for the aged. Excellent. 


Jounson, Ciaupius O. American 
State and Local Government. Crowell, 
1956. 305p. $2.95. 

A college textbook designed for short 
courses on the subject. Considerable new 
material has been incorporated into this 
Second Edition, particularly since the First 
Edition was published in 1950. 


KeirH, Acnes Newton. Bare Feet 
in the Palace. Little, 1955. 370p. $5.00. 

A vivid example of contrasts; a study of 
extremes in living and thinking, a hint that 
the contrasts are smoothing out, and the 
extremes drawing nearer together. 


MacponaLp, Auston F. American 
City Government and Administration. 
Crowell, 1956. 6th edition. 656p. $6.50. 

A standby in the college textbook field. It 
contains a new chapter on municipal reform 


and some chapter changes over the Sth edi- 
tion. 


Pratt, FLetcHer. The Civil War. 
Garden City, 1955. 62p. $2.00. 
A fine book for young readers. The writ- 


ing is accurate and interesting; the format 
is excellent. A good library reference item. 


SmiTH, BrapForb. Stephen Decatur, 
Gallant Boy. Bobbs, 1955. 192p. $1.75. 

One of the “Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series.” This one is on a par with other 
books in the series both in terms of writing 
and format. Good reading material for the 
middle grades. 


PutuiaM, Nina. I Traveled . . . A 
Lonely Land. Bobbs, 1955. 400p. 
$5.00. 


Haphazard observations of people, customs, 
flora, fauna and physical features of Aus- 
tralia. For desultory or supplementary read- 
ing. 


Textbooks 


American English Series, Book 5. 
Heath, 1955, 420p. $2.40. 


The Fries American English Series is a 
pioneer attempt to apply the recent ad- 
vances of linguistic science to the teaching 
of English as a second language in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This Book 
Five is for senior high school (grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve). The materials in this 
series assume that the pupils «sing them will 
be living in a non-English-speaking environ- 
ment, and will be relatively unacquainted 
with the life and culture of the United 
States. They likewise assume that the ma- 
jority of the teachers will not speak English 
as their native tongue. The “oral approach” 
is used, that is, the learners receive their 
initial contact with the material through the 
ear. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE AND 
OTHERS. Building Better Health About 
Your Health. American Book, 1955. 
ABC Health Series. 


Both books (7 and 8) are well written, and 
well illustrated, in an interesting style. They 
share appeal to the Junior High School stu- 
dents. The context is authentic and carefully 
selected for the age group. Some suggested 
activities to motivate the learned are in- 
cluded. 


Corsin, RicHarp K. AND PERRIN, 
Porter G. Guide To Modern English. 
Scott, 1955. 528p. $3.20. 


This excellent guide to modern English is 
written for the upper grades of high school. 
Fresh in its approach, the text is most practi- 
cal. Chapters of lively discussions directed 
to the student ard replete with exercises 
are on such useful subjects as Good English, 
Getting Ready to Write, Planning Your 
Paper, Writing Your Paragraphs, Revising 
Your Paragraphs, Writing Good Sentences, 
Writing a Research Paper, and Improving 
Your Speech. Over 200 pages are given over 
to a reference section or handbook of Eng- 
lish alphabetically arranged. Interestingly 
illustrated. Attractive format. 


Dirent, Harotp S. Elements of 
Healthful Living. 3rd edition. McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. 357p. $4.50. 


The writer has added up-to-date material 
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¢ SCIENCE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


CRAIG and 
e OTHERS 


A new dynamic science program 
for grades I- VIII, designed to help 
boys and girls understand and ap- 
preciate the modern world in 
which they live. Complete Teach- 
ers’ Manuals with background sug- 
gestions and additional activities 
make these the most teachable 
elementary-science texts. 


Write for more information. 
165 LUCKIE ST., N.W., ATLANTA 3 


T. M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
J.T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 


not included in his earlier texts. It is a very 
good, reliable, and scientifically accurate 
text. It should be useful for students and 
teachers in the field of health. 


Joun G. Gilmartin’s 
Word Study. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 194p. 
$1.84. 


Expansion of vocabulary may be extremely 
interesting. The varied exercises in this fifth 
edition of a popular word-study text proves 
that building a vocabulary need not be a 
dull activity. Word-study is effectively built 


upon the principle that an effective vocabu- 
lary depends not on the use of long words, 
and not on the use of unusual words, but 
rather upon an appreciation and understand- 
ing of the elasticity of words—the multi- 
plicity of their uses and meanings. 


THomMAsS CLARK AND 
oTHERS. Talk, Read, Write, Listen. 
Macmillan, 1954. 15lp. $1.76. 


Ably written, well edited, attractively illus- 
trated in color, this textbook in The Mac- 
millan English Series is a distinguished book 
for use in the teaching of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening to boys and girls. 


Gray, MartHa AND Hacn, 
ENCE W. English for Today, Volumes 
9-12. Lippincott, 1955. 


The approach of the English for Today 
series is through techniques of communica- 
tion—speaking, writing, listening, and read- 
ing. Grammar and mechanics are presented 
in two ways: as a separate handbook section 
and as exercises closely integrated into the 
chapters of each book. The contents are in- 
teresting to students; the instructional ma- 
terials are logically arranged; and the as- 
signments are clearly given. 


Wirty, Pau., Pererson, Miriam E., 
AND ParKeR, ALFRED E. Reading 
Roundup, Book Two. Heath, 1955. 
502p. $3.00. 


In this eighth-grade reading-literature 
book, selections are grouped in ten sections. 
They are: Adventures in Living, World of 
Sports, Animal Kingdom, Salty Tales, All- 
American, Around the World, Behind the 
Palace Gates, Time for Laughter, Frontiers 
of Science, and Suspense. A good balance 
is kept between old and modern selections 
and between prose and poetry. Unlike many 


_ anthologies for junior high school, this one 


emphasizes poetry, 40 poems being included. 
This readable and teachable book will be 
welcomed by students and teachers alike. 
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Timely MCGRAW-HILL Sooke 


HIGH SCHOOL PERSONNEL WORK TODAY 
By Jane Warters, University of Southern California. Second Edition. Ready 
for summer school classes. 


An outstanding revision, bringing it up to date with a report on new developments in 
knowledge and practice and an increase in new illustrative material. Comprehensive in con- 
tent, the book covers conditions creating a need for school programs in student personnel 
work; historical background of the work; important principles from sociology, psychology, 
and other related areas; and needs for improvement. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT 
By Lester D. Crow and A.ice Crow, Brooklyn College. Ready in April. 


Designed to help students gain an objective understanding of the developmental and ad- 
justive changes that take place during the growing-up years. The processes of adolescent 
development are traced, attention is given to the gradualness and continuity of the growth 
pattern, emphasis is placed on the effect of previous childhood experiences upon the behavior 
and attitudes of young people during the adolescent years. Detailed consideration is given 
to the frustrations, inner conflicts and disturbances which the teen-ager may experience. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
By A. E. “Joe” Fiorio and Georce R. Starrorp, University of Illinois. 
336 pages, $5.50 


Serves a threefold purpose in preparing teachers of safety education—in giving the teacher 
up to date information on the safety needs of students, parents, and the community; in 
suggesting the teaching principles and procedures that can be applied to meet these needs; 
and in furnishing concrete material that can be utilized in the various areas of safety educa- 
tion. Emphasis has been given to procedures that will help students develop responsibility 
in meeting their safety needs. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


By J. P. GutLForp, University of Southern California, McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. New Third Edition. 584 pages, $6.25 


A well-known book as a text and a comprehensive reference volume. Extensive changes 
in research and instruction as well as the developments in statistical method and theory are 
included. Emphasis is upon applications rather than upon mathematical statistics, and the 
inclusion or exclusion of procedures is determined by their general usefulness to the student, 
the teacher, and the research worker. Workbooks will also be available for use in fall classes. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 
By G. Max Winco, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH ScHoRLING. New 
Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 438 pages, $5.00 


A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching in the elementary 
school. It deals not only with teaching methods, but also with aims of the elementary school 
as they relate to child development; the curriculum; the guidance function of the elementary 
school ; -_ the relation of extra-class activities to the total program. Teaching as a profession 
Is stressed. 


Send for copies on approval 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 
CLASSMATES* 


Keep classrooms modern with 
Coloramic CLassMAtEs by American 
Seating —a functional, new line of 
school furniture, color-styled in 
Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 

CLaAssMATE tables automatically 
adjust to uneven floors. Height is 
adjustable in 1” increments. Grace- 
ful steel pedestal standards give 
maximum leg room. CLASSMATE 
chairs are posture-perfect, adapt 
form and structure to body shapes. 

More schools buy American Seat- 
ing furniture than any other make. 
Let your American Seating man 
show you why — soon. 


New CLassMATE No. 549 unit table 
with American Seating’s Amerex® 
plastic top, protected by aluminum 
banding. Open-front book-box with 
convenient corner entry. Aluminum 
scuff-strips on feet prevent marring 
of enamel finish. Also unit table with 
famous three-position “10-20” top; 
multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 


New CiassMATE No. 540 chair has 
rubber - cushioned ball - joint glides, 
which self-align to floors. Deep-curved 
back adjusts automatically to fit each 
occupant. Roomy seat is compound- 
curved for maximum comfort. Tapered, 
stretcher - free legs; post - and - girder, 
welded construction. NINE HEIGHTS, 
for kindergarten through college. Also 
available: tablet-arm chair. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 


CLassMATE furniture is covered by patents and 
patents pending. 


Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of A ERICAN | 
School, Auditorium, Theatre, 


Church, Transportation, Stadium GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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